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FOREWORD 


The Vedic Index of Names and Subjects, by the late 
Professor A. A. Macdonell and Professor A. Berriodale Keith, 
incorporates in dictionary form all the geographical information 
contained in tho most ancient Sanskrit Writings ; it is famished 
with references to tho works of the scholars of whoso studies it 
has formed in some respects the culmination. 

For the Rumdyana and the Maha-Bharata the analyses of 
Professor Jacobi, with their useful indexes, had long been in 
the hands of students; and Sorensens’ Index to Vie MaM- 
Bharata, now happily completed, had been since several years 
in progress. 

In tho year 1904, Professor Rhys Davids had projected, as 
an item in his Indian Texts Series, a dictionary of Pali proper 
names, and a basis for such a work has been steadily con- 
structed in the indexes appended to the Pali Text Society’s 
Editions. It aeems that there is now good hope that the 
volume will actually be achieved. But naturally the geogra- 
phical items will bo scattered amid a mass of other subjects, 
and can hardly present a general view. Dr. Bimala Chum 
Law, to whom wo owe so many investigations of early Indian 
conditions, and whoso publication of a volume of Buddhistic 
Studies, by so many respected scholars, is in recent favourable 
memory, has had the idea of assembling the geographical and 
topographical information in a somewhat systematic exposition. 
At this 'point Dr. Law has avoided a danger. For be might 
have been tempted with the domain of cosmography, which 
in Indian conceptions, .ns we may see, for instance, in Professor 
Kirfel’s valuable, work, Die Kosmographie der Inder, is so 
much interwoven with geography, and which is not unre- 
presented in the Buddhist Tilakas. Instead he has adopted 
the practical distinction of the ‘ five Indies which has respect- 
able authority in Sanskrit literature and is countenanced by the 
Chinese travellers in India. Under each division, he commences 
with a general descriptipn of the boundaries and larger divisions ; 
he continues in dictionary brder with the minor subdivisions, 
towns, villages, etc., and proceeds similarly through the rivers', - 
lakes, etc., and the mountains.* In a concluding chapter he . 
treats of Ceylon, Burma and other extra-India countries ; and 
an appendix discusses the import of the term caitya. Rein- * 
forced with an adequate index, the brief treatise, which ‘ is 
furnished with references in detail, will serve an useful purpose. 
The localities mentioned in the Pali writings (even* in the 
Jalakas) belong for the most part to the real world ; the cities 



PREFACE 


This treatise attempts for the first time at presenting a 
geographical picture of ancient India as can be drawn from the 
Pali Buddhist texts. I have embodied in it the researches 
of my predecessors in this line as far as they are necessary to 
construct the geography of the early Buddhists. History and 
Geography are t>o very allied that in many places I have found 
it necessary to put in important historical materials 
along with geographical information. I have derived much 
help from my'previous publications, especially from my works 
on the Ksatriya Tribes. I have added an appendix on the 
Cettya in Ike Buddhist Literature (published in the Geiger 
Commemoration Volume) which, I hope, will be found useful. 
I have’epared no pains to make this monograph as exhaustive 
as possible. I shall consider my labour amply rewarded if it is 
of Borne use to scholars interested in ancient Indian history and 
geography. 

I am grateful to Dr. F. W, Thomas, C.I.E., M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.A., for the trouble he has so kindly taken to read the book 
and contribute a foreword to it. » 

Bdiala Churn Law. 


43, Kailas Bose Street, 
Calcutta, August, 1932. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Sources . — Pali literature, in fact ancient literature of 
India is a vast treasure-house of information with regard to 
the geographical condition and situation of the numerous cities, 
countries, villages and other localities as well as of rivers, 
lakes, parks, forests, eaityas, viharas, etc., of the vast con- 
tinent of India. It is not unoften that such geographical in- 
formation is supplemented by historical accounts of interest 
as well; and when they are collated together, we have before 
us a picture of the entire country of the times of which this 
literature may be said to have a faithful record. Early Pali 
literature is mainly canonical relating in most cases to rules 
and regulation^ of conduct of the monks of the Order as well 
as of the laity. Incidentally there are also Jatakas or birth- 
stories of the Buddha as well as many other anecdotes and 
narratives having obviously an aim or purpose, Texts or 
narratives of purely historical or geographical nature are thus 
altogether absent in the literature of the early Buddhists ; and 
whatever historical or geographical information can be gathered 
are mainly incidental and, therefore, more reliable. From a 
time when Indian history emerges from confusion and uncer- 
tainties of semi-historical legends and traditions to a more sure 
and definite historical plane, that is from’ about the time of the 
Buddha to about the time of Asoka the Great, the canonical 
literature of the early Buddhists is certainly the main, if not 
the only, source all historical and geographical information 
of ancient India supplemented, however/ by Jama and Erah- 
manical sources here and there .Thus, for the history of the 
rise and vicissitudes as well as for the geographical situation ' 
and other details 'of the SoTasa Mahajanapadas, the sixteen 
Great States, the most important chapter of Indian history and 
geography before and about the time of the Buddha, the Pali 
Anguttara Nikaya is the main and important source of infor- 
mation which, thowever, is supplemented by that contained in 
the Jaina Bhagavatl Sutra and in the Kamaparva of the Maha- 
bharata. 1 Even for later periods when epigraphical and 
archaeological sources are abundant, and* literary sources' are 
mainly brahmanical or are derived from foreign treatises such 
as those of the Greek* geographers and Chinese travellers, the. 
importance of geographical information a,s supplied by Pali 
and Sanskrit Buddhist sources is considerable. The com- 
mentaries of JBuddhaghosa and the Ceylonese chronicles— 
I2tt]swvuniifi» 'mdt'yhhafvi/hsa* — f nn ’nrtduueb , xinfniru ‘"nfrurma'f ion 

1 Cf. PHAI., p. 60. 
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with regard to the contemporary geography of India whoso 
vnlno can hardly bo overestimated. The non-canonical P.1H 
and Sanskrit Buddhist literature belong no doubt to a later 
date, but being mostly commentaries on older texts, or treatises 
of a historical nature they speak of a time when Buddhism 
had just Launched on ita eventful career and was gradually 
gaining new converts and odhoronts. Tho information con- 
tabled in them is, therefore, almost equally useful and trust- 
worthy. 

It has already been said that early Pali literature is mainly 
canonical. The huge bulk of texts included in it 'contains in 
each of them incidental references to cities and places in con- 
nection with the gradual spread of Buddhism mainly within the 
borders of Majjhimadesa or the Middle Country and the locali- 
ties bordering it. For guch information, tbe Vinava Pijaka is 
a most important source and it is bero perhaps for the first 
timo that wo find an accurato description of the four boundaries 
of the Madhyadeia as understood by the Buddhists of the 
time. No less importanbare the Dlgha, the Majjhitha and the 
Anguttara Nikiiyaa of the Suttapitaka wherefrom can be 
gleaned d systematic survey of the entire geographical knowledge 
of the Middle Country, as well as of some other localities of 
Northern and Southern India. Tho Jatakas also contain in- 
cidental references to places and localities which add to our 
geographical knowledge of Buddhist India. Such incidental 
references can also bo found in almost each and every treatise, 
early or lato, canonical or non-canonical. But of non-canonical 
literature which introduces us to important geographical notices, 
mention should be mado of tho Milindapafibo or the questions 
of King MiUnda, and the Mahavastu, a Buddhist Sanskrit work 
of great importance. , Of later texts, the nfost important from 
our point of view are tho commentaries of Buddhaghosa and 
,8omo of his colleagues. Mention must also bo made of the two 
important Ceylonese Chronicles — the Dipavamsa and Malta- 
vamsa as well as the huge commentary literature of Ceylon and 
Burma. 

Other sources from which we can gather chips of informa- 
tion a9 to the geographical knowledge of the early Buddhists 
may be mentioned the inscriptions of .Asoka and those at the 
IChandagiri and Udayagiri hills of Orissa. Coins too, some- 
times, enable us to locate a particular nation or tribe, as for 
example, the location of the kingdom of King Sivi of the Sivi 
JStaka has been determined by the discovery of some copper 
coins at Nagri, a small town 11 mile3 north of Chitor. 

* Chinese Buddhist texts, especially the. itineraries of travel- 
lers, though later in date, are of inestimable value as sources of 
tbe geography of .Buddhist India. Of the various Chinese 
accounts, those of Song-yun and Hwiseng are short and des- 
cribe only a few * places of North-Western India. It-sing 
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who landed at Tamralipti (or modem Tamluk in Midnapur) in 
A.D. 673, gives us a more detailed account. He visited Nalanda, 
Gijjhakuta, Buddhagaya, Vesali, KuSinagara, Kapilavastti, 
S&vatthi, Isipatana Sligadava and the Rukkutapabbata. But 
more important are the accounts of Fa-Hien and Yuan Chwang. 
Fa-Hien entered India from the north-west (399-414 A.D.), 
toured all over northern India and left it at the port of Tamra- 
lipti. Yuan Chwang also covered the same tract (629-645 
A.D.), but his account is fuller and more exhaustive. The 
geographical notices of both the pilgrims are precise and de- 
finite, and for one who wants to get a correct and exhaustive 
idea of the geography of Northern India during the fourth and 
seventh centuries of the Christian era, they are, in fact the 
most important sources of information. But as we are here 
concerned with the geography primarily of the early Buddhists, 
we shall turn to them only when they would enable us and help 
us to explain earlier notices and information. 

It will be noticed that in the earlier canons and texts as 
well as in those later texts and canons that speak of earlier 
times, MajjhimadeSa is the country par excellence that is 
elaborately noticed. Its towns and cities, parks and gardens, 
lakes and rivers have been mentioned time and again. Its 
villages have not even been neglected. Repetitions of the same 
information are often irritating and it seems that the Middle 
Country was almost exclusively the world in which the early 
Buddhists confined themselves. That was, in fact, what 
happened. It was in an eastern district of the MadhyadeSa 
that Gotama became the Buddha, aod the drama of his whole 
life was staged on the plains of the Middle Country. He travel- 
led independently or with his disciples from city to city, and 
village to village moving as if it were within a circumscribed 
area. The demand near home was so great and insistent that 
he had no occasion during his life time to stir outside the limits 
of the Middle Country. And as early Buddhism is nJainly 
concerned with his Ufe and propagation of his teaching, early 
Buddhist literature, therefore, abounds with geographical in- 
formation mainly of the Majjhimade^a within the limits of which 
the first converts^ to the religion confined themselves. The 
border countries and kingdoms were undoubtedly known and 
were oftentimes visited by Buddhist monks, but those of the 
distant south or north or north-west seem to have been known 
only by names handed down to them by traditions. Thus the 
Mahajanapadas of Gandhara and Kamboja were known, but ' 
they hardly bad any direct and detailed knowledge about them. 
Of the south, they hardly knew any country beyond Asaaka, 1 
‘MS.hissati (Avanti Dakahinapatlia) , Kalin ga and Vidarbha. 
But with the progress of time as Buddhism spread itself beyond 
the boundaries of the Middle Country, and its priests and _ 
preachers were out for making new converts, their geographical 
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Jambudlpa is 10,000 yojanas in extent and it is called maha 
or great {Smv., II, p._ 429). Of these 10,000 yojanas, 4,000 
are, according to Spence Hardy, covered by the ocean, 3,000 
by the forest of the range of the Himalayan mountains and 

3.000 are inhabited by men (Manual of Buddhism, p. 4). 
Ho further points out that the five great rivers, Ganga, 
Yamuna, Aciravati, Sarabhu and Mahi, after watering Jambu- 
dlpa, fall into the sea (Ibid., p. 17). Jambudlpa has 500 
islands (Ibid., p. 449). In the earlier ages, there were 199,000 
kingdoms in Jambudlpa, in the middle ages, at one time, 

84.000 and at another, 63,000 ; and in more recent ages about 
a hundred. In the time of Gotama Buddha this continent 
contained 9,600,000 towns, 9,900,000 seaports, and 56 treasure 
cities (Ibid., p. 4). The Digha Nikaya of the Suttapifaka 
narrates that the Exalted One, while relating the Cakkavattisi- 
hanada Suttanta, predicted thus: ‘Jambudlpa will be mighty 
and prosperous, the villages, towns and royal cities will be so 
close that a cook could fly from each one to the next.’ Thi3 
Jafiibudipa — one might think it a ‘Waveless Deep’ — will be 
pervaded by mankind even as a jungle is by reeds and rushes. 
In this Continent of India there will be 84,000 towns with Ketu- 
matl (Benares), the royal city, at tbeir head (DN., Ill, p. 75). 
We learn from the Auguttara Nikaya that in Jambudlpa trifl- 
ing in number are the pleasant parks, the pleasant groves, the 
pleasant grounds and lakes, while more numerous are the steep 
precipitous places, unfordable rivers, dense thickets of stakes 
and thoruB and inaccessible mountains (Vol. I, p. 35). We are 
informed by the PapaficasudanI that gold is collected from the 
whole of Jambudlpa (H, p. 123). The Dipavathsa records that 
Asoka built 84,000 monasteries in 84,000 towns of Jambudlpa 
(p. 49). This is supported by the Visuddhimagga which < states 
that Asoka, the Great King, put up 84,000 monasteries in the 
whole of Jambudlpa (Vol. I, p. 201). 

The Milinda PaSho (p. 3) informs U3 that in Jambudlpa 
many arts and sciences were taught, e.g. the Sankhya, Y6ga, 
Nyaya and VaiSesika systems of philosophy; arithmetic, 
musio, medicine, the four Vedas, the Puranas and the Itihasas ; 
astronomy, magic, causation, and spells, the art of war; 
poetry and conveyancing. Wo learn from the commentary on 
the Thorigatha that there were disputants here well versed in 
arts and sciences (P.T.S., p. 87). 

It is interesting to note that merchants made sea-voyages 
for trade from Jambudlpa.' Once a dreadful famine visited It 
(Dh.C., HI, pp. 368, 370 and 374). There wero heretics and 
bhikkhus here and the unnilinesa of the' heretics was so very 
great that the bhikkhus stopped holding uposatha ceremony in 


i Law, A study of tho Mahsvoatu, p. 123. 
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Jambudlpa for seven years (Mr., p. 51). The importance of 
* Jambudlpa is very great as it was often visited by Gautama 
Buddha besides Mahinda who paid a visit to it with an assemb- 
ly of bhikkhus (Dv., p. 05). Tho wliolo of Jambudlpa was 
stirred op by Sanu, tiio only son of a fomnlo lay disciple, who 
mastered tho Tripitaka and lived ono hundred and twenty 
years (Dh.C., IV, p. 25). Tho Kathiivatthu informs us that tho 
peoplo of Jambudlpa led a virtuous life {p. 99). Thcro is a 
reference to tho great Bo-troo at Jambudlpa (Cv., Vol. I, 
p. 36). . 

Tho Buddhist system includes Jambudvlpa as ono of the 
islands that comprise tho world, but counts eight dvlpas (in* 
stcod'of seven) and haB different names for sotno of the samud- 
ras. 1 2 Tho Jaina tradition has, however, new names for tho 
several dvlpas ns well as for tho samudros. Tho Bhuvanako$a 
Bection of tho Mfirkandoya, Malsya and Vayu Puranas as woll 
as Bh5?karilcnrya and tho Mahabliarata allude to nino divisions 
of India. Of these nino dvlpas eight have been shown to bo 
divisions not of India proper, i.e. they are not so many provin- 
ces of India, but of Greater India* and are islands and coun- 
tries that encircle tho Indian Peninsula. This Indian Peninsula 
is tho ninth dvlpa which is girt by sea (aagara-samvritah) and 
is called Kum&rfdvlpa. This description of India is, however, 
unknown to Buddhist tradition. 

Early Buddhist sources are, however, silent about the size 
and shape of India, though tho ancient Indians had a very 
accurato knowledge of the true shape and size of their country. 
Alerander’s informants gathered their knowledge from the 
people of the country, and described India as a rhomboid or 
unequal quadrilateral in shape, with the Indus on the west, the 
mountains on the north and the sea on the east and south 3 ... . 
At a somewhat later date the shape of India is described in the 
Mahabharata as an equilateral triangle which was divided into 

four smaller equal triangles 4 Another description of India 

is that of the Navakhanda or nine divisions which was first 
described by the astronomers, Parasara and Varahamihira, and 
was afterwards adopted by the authors of several of the 
Puranas.® According to this description, India of the times had 
the shape of an eight-petalled lotus encircling a round central 
division. ‘ In the geography of Ptolemy, however, the true 
shape of India is completely distorted, and its most striking 
feature, the acute angle formed by the meeting of the two 
coasts of the Peninsula at Cape Comorin is changed to a single 


1 See Pullee's Studi Italiai di Filologia Indo -Irani cn, Vol. IV, pp. 15* 
16.- Also see J.BAS, 1002, p 142; 1007, p 42 and CAGI.. Intro- 
p. XXXVI, and foot-note. 

2 CAGI., App. I, pp. 749-754. 

* CAGI , p. 2. 4 Ibid- p. 5. 


6 Ibid- pp. 6-7. 
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coaat line running almost straight from the mouth of the Indus 
to the mouth, of the Ganges.’ 1 For a Buddhist conception of the 
Bhape of India, we have to turn to the Mahagovinda Suttanta 
(DN,, II, p. 235), and to the itinerary of Yuan Chwang, the 
celebrated Chinese traveller. The former authority states that 
the great earth (i.e, India) is broad on the north whereas in the 
south it is * Sakatamukham,’ i.e. has the form of the front 
portion of a cart, and is divided into seven equal parts. The 
description of the shape of India as given in the Mahagovinda 
Suttanta thus corresponds to a great extent to the actual shape 
of the country which is broad on the north having the Himalayas 
extending from east to west and * Sakatamutham ’, i.e. 
triangular towards the south. The description of the shape as 
wo read in the Mahagovinda Suttanta agrees wonderfully with 
that given by the Chinese author Fah-Kai-lih-to. According to 
him, the country in shape is broad towards the north and 
narrow towards the south, a description to which he humor- 
ously adds the ‘people’s faces are of, the same shape as the 
country ’. 2 The next important information in this connection is 
derived from Yuan Chwang’s itinerary; and it is interesting to 
compare his description with those just noted. He describes 
the Bhape of the country as a hall-moon with the diameter or 
broadside to the north, and the narrow end to the 60 uth. This 
description, however, is just like what Yuan Chwang’s conception 
could possibly be ; for he did not visit the Bouth ; in fact, he 
hardly crossed the Vindhyas. Hia travels were thus mainly 
confined to the north of India which may be said to resemble a 
half-moon with the Vindhyas as its base and the Himalayas 
spreading its two arms on two sides as the diameter. 

3. Divisions of India . — Indian literature, whether Bud- 
dhist or Brahmanical, divides India into five traditional divi- 
sions. These five divisions aro clearly Btated in the Kavya- 
Mlmamsa (p. 93): — 

* Tatra Barunasya paratah purvade§ah 
Mahismatya paratah Dakshinapatbah 
Devasabhaya paratah paachStdesab 
Prithudakafc paratah Uttarapathah 
Yinasanaprayagayoh Ganga-Yamunayosca 

antaram AntaravedI ' 

To thn east ot Bfaanaal ia the eastern country » to the 
south of Mahi$matl i3 the Dakshipapatha or the Deccan; to 
the west of Dovasabha (not yet identified) is the western 
country; to the north of Prithudaka (modem Pehoa, about 'll 
miles west of Thaneswar) i3 the UttsrSpatha or the northern 
country ; and the tract lying between Vinasana and PraySga, 


1 CAQI., p. o. 

* Fa-IJien'e travel* — trail*. by S. Beal, p. 36, note. 
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i.e. the confluence of the Yam una and the Ganges, is called 
the Antaravedi. But when the Kavyanfimamsa says that the 
western boundary of the eastern country (Purvade&a) is Bena- 
res, it seems to extend the eastern boundary of Manu’s 
Madhyade4a up to Benares. This is exactly what it should be. 
For, by the time when the Kavyamlmamsa came to be written 
the Aryans bad already outstripped the older limits of the 
MadhyadeSa and Aryandom had extended up to Benares. In 
the Dharmasutras and DharmaSastras, Aryandom, i.e. Arya- 
varta, is described to have extended from the region where the 
river Saraswati disappears (i.e. the Yinasana of Manu and 
Kavyamlmamsa) in the west, to the Kalakavana or Black For- 
est (identified with a locality near Prayaga by S. N. Majumdar ; 
see CAGL, Intro., p. xli, foot-note) in the east ; and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Paripatra in the south. The 
DharmaSastra of Manu calls the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be 
the Madhyade^a or the Middle Country and his boundaries 
of Aryandom are almost identical. Almost all Brahmanical 
sources give a description of MadhyadeSa or Aryavarta, the 
most important division of India, but very few except the 
Kavyamlmamsa, as stated above, and the Bhuvanako?a 
section of the Puranas give any detail about the four remaining 
divisions of the country. And this is exactly the case with 
Buddhist sources as well. A detailed description of the Middle 
Country is as old a8 the Vinaya Pitaka as well as references to 
Majjhimadesa all over early Pali texts ; but an accurate des- 
cription of the other divisions of India is not found earlier than 
Yuan Chwang. The reason is not very far to seek. As with 
the Brahmanical Aryans, so mth the Buddhists, Middle 
Country was the cradle on which they staged the entire drama 
of their career, and it is to the description and information of 
this tract of land (by whatever name they called it) that they 
bestowed all their care and attention. Outside the pale of 
Madhyadeia there were countries that were always looked 
down upon by the inhabitants of the favoured region. 

The five divisions as indicated in the Bhuvanako.?a section 
of the Puranas are identical with those given in the Kavyami- 
mamsii. They are : (a) MadhyadeSa (Central India), (6) Udlcya 
(Northern India), (c) Prficya (Eastern India), (d) Dakshinapatha 
(Deccan) , and (e) Aparanta (Western India) . The same division 
of the country into five provinces was adopted by the Chinese 
as well. *In the official records of the Thang dynasty in the 
seventh century, India is described as consisting of “ Five Divi- 
sions ” called the East, West, North, South and Central, which 
are usually styled the Five Indies.’ 1 Yuan Chwang also adopts 
the same divisions which Cunningham describes as follows 8 : — 


CAQL, p. 11. 


* Ibid., pp. 13.14. 
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1. Northern India comprised the Punjab proper, including 
KaSimlr and the adjoining hill States, with the whole of eastern 
Afghanistan beyond the Indus and the present Cis-Satlej 
States .to the west of the Saras wat! river. 

2. Western India comprised Sindh and Western Rajputana 
with Cutch and Gujrat, and a portion of the adjoining coast on 
the lower course of the Narbada river. 

3. Central India comprised the whole of the Gangetic 
provinces from Thaneswar to the head of the Delta, and from 
the Himalaya mountains to the banks of the Narbada. 

4. Eastern India comprised Assam and Bengal proper, 
including the whole of the delta of the Ganges together with 
Sambalpur, Orissa, and Ganjam. 

6. Southern India comprised the whole of the Peninsula 
from Nasik on the west and Ganjam on the east to Cape 
Kumar! (Comorin) on the south, including the modern dis- 
tricts of Berar and Telingana, Maharashtra and the Korikan, 
with the separate States of Hyderabad, Mysore, and Travancore, 
or very nearly the whole of the Peninsula to the south of the 
Narbada and the MahanadI rivers. 

It is thus obvious that the Chinese system of five divisions 
was directly borrowed, aa Cunningham rightly points out, from 
the Hindu Bcahmanical system as described in the Puranas and 
the Kavyamlm5msa. The only difference is that the Antara- 
vedl of the Kavyamlmamsa was replaced by the ' Middle Coun- 
try ' (i.e. the Mojjhimadesa of early Pali texts or Mid-India of 
the Chinese) which included the western portion of the Pracya 
country or Eastern India. 



CHAPTER I 

MAJJHIMADESA OR MIDDLE COUNTRY 

The boundaries of Jlajjhimadesa (Madhyadesa) or the 
_ , . - Middle country have been referred to and 

oun ariea. explained in both Brahmanical and Bud- 
dhist literature of an early date. Thus as early as the age of 
the Sutras, we find, in the Dharmasutra of Baudhayana, Arya- 
varta or the country of the Aryans (which is practically identi- 
cal with the country later on known as Hadhyadega) described 
as lying to the east of the region where the river Saraswati dis- 
appears, to the west of the Kalakavana or Black Forest (identi- 
fied with a tract somewhere near Prayaga) 1 2 , to the north of 
Paripatra and to the south of the Himalayas.® The eastern 
boundary thus excluded not only the country now known as 
Bengal but also Bihar which in ancient days included the 
entire Magadha country, the land par excellence of the Buddha 
and Buddhism. The DharmaSastra of Manu, however, calls 
the Aryavarta of the Sutras to be the Madhyadega or Middle 
country. Thus, he defines it as extending from the Himalayas 
in the north to the Vindhyas in the South, and from Vinasana 
(the place where the Saraswati disappears) in the west to 
Prayaga in the east (Himavad-Vindhyayor-madhyam yat prak 

vinasanad api pratyag-eva PraySgaScha Madhyadeiah ). 

The Kavyamlmansa, as we have already seen, however, desig- 
nates the Aryavarta of the Sutras and MadbyadeSa of Mana as 
Antarvedi (Vinasana Prayagayoh Gang&-Yamunayo§ca antaram 
Antarvedi ) 3 which extends upto Benares in the east. The 
Kurma-bhivaga section of the Puranas, however, follows Manu 
in its description of the middle country. It is thus obvious 
that the eastern boundary of the MadhyadeSa gradually 
expanded itself with the progress of time so as to include places 
that had lately acquired a sacredness within the Brahmanical 
fold. 

It has already been hinted at that the ancient Magadhan 
country including Benares and Bodh-gaya was the land par ex - 
ceUence of Buddhism and the Buddha. It was, therefore, quite 
in the logic of circumstances that Buddhist writers would ex- 
tend the eastern boundary of the Madhyade^a (Majjhimadesa) 
farther towards the east so as to include the Buddhist holy 
land. The boundaries of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa as given 


1 CAGI., Intro , pp. XL1, and xli t n. 1. 

2 Baudhayana— I, 1, 2, 9, etc. Also see Vadiatha, I, 8. 

3 K5vya -Mima Asa, p. 93. 
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in the Mahavagga (Vol. V, pp. 12-13) may be described as hav- 
ing extended in the east to the town of Kajangala 1 beyond 
which was the city of Mahasala ; in the south-east to the river 
Salalavati (Samvatl) in the south to the town of Satakarmika ; 
in the west to the Brahmana district of Thuna 2 3 * ; in the north to 
the TJsIradhaja mountain. 1 The Divyavadana (pp. 21-22) how- 
ever, extends the eastern boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther 
to the east so as to include Pundavardhana which in ancient 
times included Varendra — roughly identical with North Bengal. 
The other boundaries as given in the Divyavadana are identical 
with those as in the Mahavagga. The Majjbimadesa was 300 
yojanas in length, 250 yojanas in breadth, and 900 yojanas in 
circuit. 1 It is interesting to place side by side the extent of 
the entire Jambudipa of which Majjhimadesa was only a part. 
The Jambudipa according to the SnmangaJaviiasini (U, p. 623) 
was 10,000 yojanas in extent, whereas Aparagoyana was 7,000 
yojanas (Dasa-sahassa-yojanappamanam Jambudlpam, satta- 
yojana-sahassappamannm Aparagoyanam). 

Of the sixteen Mah5janapadas 5 6 that existed in India 
during the days of the Buddha, as many 
Countries, towns, ag fourteen may be said to have been 
S' included in the Majjhimadesa. They are : 
JanopadM. * (« Kasi,-(2) Kosala, (3) Anga, (4) Maga- 

dha, (5) Vajji, (6) Malla, (7) Cetiya (Cedi), 


1 Kajangala is identical with Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan Chwang 
which lay at a distance of above 400 li east from Champa (BhSgalpur). 
That Kajangala formed the eastern boundary of the Madhyade4a is also 
attested by the Sumangalavilasini (11, p. 429). 

5 ‘ Thuna has not been identified by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s 
account makes Thanejwar the western-most country of the Buddhist 
Middle country, I propose to identify Thuna (or Sthuna of Divyavadana) 
with SthSnviavara ’ (CAGI., Intro., p. xtni, f.n. 2). 

3 'Uaitadhaja may be said to be identical with Usirogiri, a mountain 

to the north of Kankhal (Hardwar). I A., 1905, p. 179. 

* Commentary on J at aka and Sumangalavilasini (Rhys Davids in 
J.R.A.S , 1904, p- 86). 

6 The sixteen Mahajanapadas are referred to in the AK. (Vol. I, 
p. 213; IV, pp. 252, 256, 260). The Jaina Bhagavati Sutra, however, 
gives a slightly different list of them. They are ; Anga, Bangs, Magaha 
(Magadha), Malaya, Mfilava, Accha, Vaccha, Kocchaha, Padha, (Patjdya ?) 
LSdha (Uadba), Bajji (Vajji), Moh, K5sl, Kosala, Avaha,’aad Sambhut- 
tara (Suhmottara t). * It will be seen that Anga, Magadha, Vatsa, Vajji, 
Kasi and Kosala are common to both the lists. Malava of the BhagavatT 
is probably identical with Avanti of the Angnttara. Ifoli is probably 
a corruption of Malla. The other states mentioned in the Bhagavati are 
new, and indicate a knowledge of the far east and the far south of India. 
The more extended horizon of the Bhagavati clearly proves that its list is 
later than the one given in the Buddhist Anguttara.' (PHAI., p. 60.) 

There is, however, also an epic account of the Majjhimadesa. An 
interesting account of the tribal characteristics of the peoples of different 
janapadas is given in the Karnaparva of the Mah&bnarata There the 
following tribes are mentioned to have been inhabitants of their respect- 
ive janapadas named after them : the Kaoravas, the PaSchalas, the 
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(8) Vamsa (Vatsa), (9) Kura, (10) Paachala, (11) Maccha (Mat* 
eya), (12) Surasena, (13) Assaka and (14) Avanti. 1 Gandhara 
and KamboJ, the two remaining countries, may be said to have 
been located in Uttarapatha or the Northern division. 

In the Anguttara Nikaya Kasi is included in the list of 
, sixteen Mahajanapadas (AN., I, p. 213; 

IV, pp. 252, 256, 260). Its capital was 
R<i,ranasi (mod. Benares) which had other names as well, viz. 
Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahmavaddhana, Pupphavati, Gamma 
(Jat., IV, pp. 119-120) and Molin! (Jat., IV, p. 15). The extent 
of the city is mentioned as 12yojanas (Jab., VI, p. 160) whereas 
Mithila and Indapatta were each only Beven leagues in extent. 

Before the time of the Buddha, Kasi 2 was a great political 
power. Its kings from time to time fought with the Kosalan 
kings. Sometimes Kasi extended its suzerain power over 
Kosala and sometimes Kosala conquered Kasi. But on the 
whole it appears that before the Buddha’s time Kasi was the 
•most powerful kingdom in the whole of northern India (Jat., 
HI, pp. 116 8.; VT., pt. II, pp. 30 ff.; Jat., I,pp. 262 2.). 
But in the time of the Buddha, Kasi lost its political power. 
It was incorporated sometime into the KoBalan kingdom and 
sometime into the Magadhan kingdom. There were fierce 
fights between Pasenadi, king of Kosala, and Ajatasattu, 
King of Magadha, regarding the possession of Kasi. Kasi was 
finally conquered and. incorporated into the Magadha kingdom 
when Ajatasattu defeated the Kosalans and became the most 
powerful king of Northern India. (SN., I, pp. 82-85.) 

In the Buddhist world, Kapilavatthu, Baranasi and Kusi- 
• narawere the four places of pilgrimage (Digha, Vol. II, Mah&pa- 
rinibbana Suttanta). It was at Benares that the Buddha gave 
his first discourse on the Dkammacaklca or the wheel of Law 
(JIN., Vol. I, pp. 1702.; Cf.SN.,V,pp.4202.;KV.,pp. 97,659). 


Salv&s, the Matsy&s, the Naitmshas, the Chetlia, the Surasenas, the Mftga- 
dhas, the Kosalas, the Angaa, the Gandharvas and the Madrakas 

The Janavasabha Suttanta (DN, II ) refers to the following j ana- 
pad a3 : Kasf-Kosala, Vajji-SIalla, Cett-Vamsa, Kuru-Paflchala and 
Maccha-Surasena. The Indriya JStaka (Jat . Ill, p. 463) refers to the 
following janapadaa; — Surattha (Surat), Lambacdlaka, Avaati, DakshinS- 
patha, Dandaka forest, Kumbliavatmagara, and the hill tract of Arufl- 
jsra in the Mojjhimapadesa. 

1 Strictly speaking Assaka at least, if not Avanti, as referred to in 
the early Buddhist tests, should be considered as situated m the Dak- 
khinSpatha or the Deccan for both the settlements that are found men- 
tioned in Buddhist sources lay outside the borders of the Madhyadeda. 

* The earbe3t mention of the KSsfs as a tnbe seems to be met with 
in the Paippalada recension of the Atharva Veda. The city of K5si is 
stated in the BrShmapas to have been situated on the VarapSvatf river 
(CHI., p. U7). According to the KSmSyana, Kasi was a kingdom while 
PraySga with the country around wss still a forest (Adikanda, XII, 20). 
In the Voyu PurSna, the kingdom of Kasi is stated to have extended un- 
to the nver Coroati. r 
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Tiio Buddha met an Ajlvika named Upaka on his way to Benares 
to preach tho wheel of Law at Isipatana Migadaya' (Therl GC., 
p. 220). He reached Benares after crossing the Ganges at 
Prayaga direct from Verafija l . The Buddha spent a great part 
of his life at Benares. Here he delivered some of the most 
important discourses and converted many people (AN., Vol. I, 
pp. 110 ff., pp. 279-280; Ibid., Ill, pp. 320-322, pp. 392 ff., pp. 
399 ff. ; SN., I, pp. 103-106; VT., J, pp. 102-10S, pp. 110-112). 

Benares was a great centre of industry, trade, etc. There 
existed trade relations between Benares and Savatthi (Db. C., 
ni,*p. 429) and between Benares and Taxila (Ibid., I, p. 123). 
The people of Benares used to go to Taxila. We read in the 
Suslma Jataka that a certain youth of Benares went to Taxila, 
two thousand leagues away from the former, to learn the 
* hatthi-sutta * (Jat., H, p. 47). We know from the Bhojajaniya 
Jataka (No. 23) that ‘ aU the kings round coveted the kingdom 
of Benares.’ 

Kosala is mentioned in the Ahguttara Nikaya as one of the 
. sixteen ilahojanapadas. The Digha 

1 ~ Nikaya (I, p. 103) and the Sumahgala- 

vilasini (I, pp. 244-45) tell os that Pokkharasadi, a famous 
brahmana teacher of Kosala, lived at TJkkatthanagara which 
had been given to him by King Pasenadi. 

The Samyutta Nik&ya (I, pp. 70-97) gives ns much infor- 
mation about Kosala and its king Pasenadi. We are told that 
Pasenadi fought many battles with the Mngadhan King, 
Ajatasattu. In the end, however, there was a conciliation 
between the two kings. 

The Buddha spent much of liis time at Savatthi, the 
capital of Kosala, and most of his sermons were delivered there. 
The story of the conversion of the Kosalans to the Buddhist 
faith is related in some detail. In course of his journey over 
northern India, Buddha reached Kosala and went to Sala, 
a brahmana village of Kosala. There the Buddha delivered a 
series of sermons and the brahmin householders were converted 
to the new faith (MN., I, pp. 2S5 ff.). The Buddha also con- 
verted the brahmins of Nagaravinda, a brahmana village of 
Kosala (Ibid., IH, pp. 290 ff.). He went to the Mallas, Yajjis, 
Kasis and Magadhas from Kosala (SN., V, p. 349). Once he 
went to Yenagapura, a brahmana village of Kosala, and con- 
verted the brahmana householders of the village (AN., I, 
pp. ISO S.). In the JPurayazia ragga of the Suita Nipsta 
(pp. 190-192), we are told that a teacher of Kosala named 
Bavari went from Kosala to Dakkhinapatha. There in the 
kingdom of Assaka, near the lake, he built a hermitage on the 
bank of the river Godavari. We are further told that Bavari 


1 SamantapisSdtka, I, p. 201. 
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and a certain briihmana went to the Buddha who was then in 
Kosala in order to have their dispute settled by the Blessed 
One. 

Kosala had matrimonial alliances with neighbouring powers. 
In Jataka (III, pp. 211-213) wo are told that Dighavu or 
Dlghayu, a prince of Kosala, married a daughter of the king of 
Benares. In Jiitaka (II, p. 237 and IV, pp. 342 ff.) we find 
that Mahakosala, father of King Pasenadi of Kosala, gave his 
daughter in marriage to King Bimbisara of Magadha. The 
pin-monoy was the village of Kasi yielding a revenue of a 
hundred thousand for bath and perfume. The Kosala Samyutta 
(SX., I, pp. S2-S3) and a Jataka story (Jat,, IV, pp. 342 ff.) 
tell us that there took place many a fierce fight between, the 
sons of Mahakosala and Bimbisara, Pasenadi and Ajatasattu 
respectively. But the two kings came into a sort of agreement. 
Ajatasattu married Vajira, daughter of Pasenadi, and got 
possession of K5ai. 

In the north tho Kosala country included the region 
occupied by the 6akyas of Kapilavastu. Mutual jealousies 
sometimes led to war between the two countries. Thus we are 
told that the Sakya3 became the vnBsals of King Pasenadi 
of Kosala (DB., pt. Ill, p. 80). 1 

The capital cities of Kosala were Savatthl and Saketa. 
But from the Epics and some Buddhist works Ayodhya seems 
to have been the earliest capital, and SJketn the nest. In 
Buddha's time, Ayodhya had sunk to the level of an unimport- 
ant town (Buddhist India, p. 34), but Saketa and Savatthl 
(6ravasti) 2 were two of the six great cities of India (Mahiipari- 
nibbana Sutta, S.B.E., XI, p. 99). Ayodhya or Oudh was a 
town on the river Saraju. Some think that Saketa and Ayod- 
hya were identical, but Prof. Rhys Davids has been successful 
to point out that both cities were existing in the Buddha’s 
time. Besides Saketa and Savatthl, there were other minor 
towns like Setavya (Payaai Su.ttan.ta) and Ukkattha (Ambattha 
Sutta) included in Kosala proper. Some hold that Savatthl was 
so called because it was resided in by the sage Savatthl. But in 
the Papafica-Budani (I, p. 59), we find a different explanation. 
The city is said to have contained everything required by human, 
beings. Hence the city is called Savatthl (sabbam+atthi). 


1 The Sutta Nipata, however, definitely includes the territory of the 
Sakyns of Kapilavastu within the kingdom of Kosala. There -in (S.B.B., 
X, Part II, 67-6S) Buddha says, * just beside Himavanta there lives a 
people endowed with the power of wealth, the inhabitants of Kosala. 
They are Adicchas (belonging to Adilya family) by family, Gakiyas by 

birth ’ The Majjhima Nikaya (II, 124) too 19 definite on thia 

point. There-in Pasenadi is recorded to have said, • Bhagava pi Khattiyo, 
ahatn pi Khattiyo, Bhagaia pi Kosalalo, aham pi Kosalako 

2 Savatthl is identical with the great ruined city on the south bank of 
the Rapti called Saheth-Maheth. 
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bablo that emigrants from this city were responsible for naming 
anti establishing the great settlement ol the same name in 
Cochin-China in South-East Asia. 1 

In the Anguttara NikSya, Aiiga is mentioned as one of the 
sixteen Maluljanapadas. Tho Vinaynpi(aka (Vol. I, p. 179) 
tells us that there were 80,000 villages in tho kingdom of Auga, 
and Cnmpa was one of them. In tho SarayuUa Nikaya (pt. V, 
p. 225) wo find mention of tho town of Apana in Ahga. In the 
Mahagovinda Suttanta (DN. f II , p. 235) wo Gnd that Maha- 
govimia built the city of Campa. s The same Suttanta also tells 
us that India was then divided into seven political divisions. 
The seven kingdoms with their capitals are named below : — 

(1) Kaliiiga .. capital Dantapura 
• (2) Assaka .. „ Fotana 

(3) Avanti .. „ Muhissatl 

(4) Sovlra .. „ Roruka 

(5) Vidolia .. „ Mithili 

(0) Ahga .. i, Cain pi 

(7) KasI .« ,, BlranasI 

Before tho time of tho Buddha, Ahga was a powerful 
kingdom. Wo arc told in one of tho Jatnkas (Jut., VI, p. 272) 
that Magadha was onco under the sway of Ahga raja. Wo 
are informed by tho Jutako book that there was a river 
between Ahga and Magadha which was inhabited by a 
Kaga-raja who helped the Magadhan king to defeat and* kill 
the Ahgfl.-r3.j3. and to bring Ahga under his sway. In 
one of tho Jatakas (Jut., V, pp. 312-310), it is stated that 
King Manoja of Brahmavaddhana (another name of Benares) 
conquered Ahga and Magadha. In Buddha’s time Ahga lost 
her political power for ever. During this period Ahga and 
Magadha were constantly at war (Jut., IV, pp. 454-55). The 
Ahga country became subject to Seniya Bimbisara. This is 
clearly proved by the fact that a certain brahmin named 
Sonadamla with whom the Buddha had a discussion on the 
subject of caste, lived at Caropa on the grant made by King 
Bimbisara and used to enjoy tho revenues of the town which 
was given to him by the King (DN., Vol- 1, p. 111). 

In the SumangalavillsinI (pt. I, p. 279) we find mention 
of a tank called Gaggarapokkharani dug by the queen Gaggara 
of Campl. From the Sonadanda Suttanta (DN., Vol. I) we 

1 IA., VI, 220 j It-swg, ES; Nundolal Dey, Notes on Anc. Anjra. 
J.A.S B., 1014. 

* The Mahabharata, however, tells us that Anga was bo called after 
its king Auga. (Adiparva, CIV., 4170 ft ) who seems to be identical with 
Aiiga Vairocani mentioned in the Aitareya Brahmana (VIII, 4, 22) The 
ItamSyaija Bays that atiga or body of the love-god Kama was consumed 
here and the country was, therefore, called Aiiga (of. CAGI., Notes 
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calls it Giribbaja of the Magadhas in order to distinguish 
it from other cities o! the same name (Cf. Girivraja in 
Kekaya) 1 . Giribbaja seems to have other and perhaps older 
names. The Ramayana tells us that the city was known, by 
the name of Vasumatl (I, 32.7). The Mahabharata seems to 
Record that Girivraja was also called Barhadrathapura (II, 24- 
44) as well as Magadhapura (II, 20, 30) and that Magadhapura 
was a well-fortified city being protected by five hills (puram 
duradbarsham samantatah). Other names recorded iu the 
Mahabharata are Varaha, Vrishabha, Rishigiri, and Caityaka. 2 * 
There is, however, another name, Bimbisarapurl, by which 
Indian Buddhist writers designated the city. 2 The Life of 
Yuan Chwarvg (p. 113) mentions still another name, Kusagara- 
pura. 4 The statement of the Mahabharata that Girivraja was 
protected by five bills is strikingly confirmed by the Vimana- 
vatthu commentary (p. 82) in which we read that the city of 
Giribbaja was encircled by the mountains IsigUi, Yepulla, 
Vebhara, Randava and Gijjhaku(a. The Vinaya Pit aka (Vol. I, 
p. 29) tells ns that Magadha comprised eighty thousand villages 
all of which were under the sway of King Bimbis&ra. The 
same work informs us that the river Tapoda flowed by this an- 
cient city (VP., IV, pp. 116-117). In the Majjhima NikSya 
(Vol. I, pp. 166-67) we find that Senanigama, one of the 
villages of Magadha, was a very nice place having a beautiful 
forest and a river with transparent water. The Samyutta 
Nikaya (Vol. I, pp. 172-73) tells us of the brahmana village of 
Ekanala. where a brahmana named Bharadvaja lived. The 
Brahmana was converted by the Buddha. The same Nikaya 
tells us of Nalakagama in Magadha where Sariputta delivered 
a discourse on nibbana to a wandering ascetic named Jambu- 
hhadaka (Sam. IV, pp. 251-260). In the Digha Nikaya (I, pp. 
127 £f.) we find mention of a brahmin village of Khanumata in 
the territory of Magadha. In the Dhammapadat(hakatha 
(Vol, III, pp. 439-40) it is related that once the Buddha while 
staying at Rajagaha informed King Bimbisara of Magadha 
that he would pay a visit to Vesafi Bimbisara prepared a 
road for the Buddha, and caused the ground from Rajagaha to 
the Ganges, a distance of S leagues to be made smooth, and 
erected a rest bouse at the end of each league. Prom the 

1 PHAI, p. 70. * PHAI, p. 70 

s B. C. Law, The Lite sad Work of Buddhaghosa, p. 87 a. 

1 Rg Veda mentions a territory called Kikata ruled by a chieftain 
owned Fraroaganda In later works Kikata has been alluded to aa 
identical with Magadha (Cf Abhidhana-Chintamani, ‘Kikata MagadhSh- 
vayoh ’ also BhSgavata Puranah, I. 3, 24 ; and Sridhara, • Kikatah Gaya- 
pradeSahJ. In Vedic, Brahmana and SGtra periods, Magadha was consi- 
dered to have been outside the pale of Aryan and Brahmanical culture 
and was, therefore, looked down, upon by Brahmanical writers. But 

Magadha was tbe Buddhist holy land, aDd has always been included in 
the MadhyadeSa. 
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The tribe of the Vajjis included, according to Cunningham 
y ai a and Prof. Rhys Davids, otthakulas or 

J) _ eight confederate clans among whom the 

Vidchans, tlie Vajjis themselves, and the Licchavis were the 
most important. 1 2 * * * * * . 

The Videha clan had its seat at Mithilu which is recorded 
in tbe Brahmnnas and the Puriinas to have originally a monar- 
chical constitution. 8 

| The Vajji or Vrij'i clan is mentioned by Panini (IV, 2. 131) 
{and Kau(ilya (Mysore Ed., 1010, p. 37SJ who however, dis- 
tinguishes the Vnjikas or Vajjis from the Licchavika9. Yuan 
Chwang (Watters, II, 81) also distinguishes the Fu-li-chih 
(Vriji) country from Fei-she-li (Vaiiuli). It seems that Vrijika 
or Vajji was not only the name of the confederacy, but also of 
one of the constituent clans. But the Vajjis, like the Lic- 
chavis, are often associated with the city of Vesali which was 
not only the capital of the Licchavi clan, but also the motro- 

E olis of the entire confederacy. * A Buddhist tradition quoted 
y Bockhill (Life of the Buddha, p. G2) mentions the city of 
Vesali as consisting of three districts. These districts were 
probably at one time the seats of three different clans,’* 
i The Licchavis had their capital at Vesali identical with 
1 Besarh in tho Muzaffarpur district of Bihar. In the Paramatt- 
hajotika on the Khuddakapatha and the Pujavaliya, a Ceylon- 
ese Buddhist work, we find an account of the mythical origin 
of the Licchavis, the Vajji country and the capital VeaSlI. 
Buddhaghosa’s fanciful story of the origin of the town of 
Vesali is also supported by the Jatakatthakatha to the 
Ekapanna Jataka (Jat., I, p. 604). It is said in the commen- 
tary that at the time of the Buddha the city of Vesali was 
encompassed by three walls at a distance of a gavuta from one 
another and that at three places there were gates with watch- 
towers and buildings. From the Mahavastu (Le Mahavastu, 
Ed. by Senart, Vol. I, pp. 253 II.) we know that the Buddha 
once visited Vesali invited by tbe Licchavis. Vesali, at the 
time of the Buddha, was an opulent, prosperous and populous 
town. It had 7,707 storied buildings, 7,707 pinnacled build- 
ings, 7,707 aramas or pleasure grounds, and 7,707 lotos ponds 


1 Other confederate clans wet® probably Juatrikas, TJgras, Bhogas, 
and AikshvSkas To the Jfiatnka clan belonged Mahavira, the Jma; 
they had their seats at Kundapura or Rundagrama and Roltaga. But 
they were called ‘ Vesalie,’ i e. inhabitants of Vesali (Hcemle, Uvosagada- 
e5o, II, p. 4, note). 

2 MithilB is, however, identified by soma scholars with the email 

town of Janakpur just within the Nepal border. 'But a section of them 

may have settled in VaiSali. To this section probably belonged the 

pnneess Trials, also called "VidehadattS, mother of Slahavira PHAI., 

P- 74. 

* PHAI., pp. 74-75. 
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(Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., H, p. 171). A similar aceounfc of 
Vesall is also found in the Lalitavistara (Ed. by Lefmann, 
Chapter III, p. 21).* Vesall was well provided with food, the 
harvest was good, alms were easy to obtain and one could very 
well earn his living by gleaning or through favour (VT., II, 
p. 117). There at Vesall was the Gotamaka shrine. There 
lay a road from YesSU to Bajagaha (Ibid., II, pp. 210-11) and 
another from Vesall to Kapilavatthu whence a number of 6akya 
ladies came to receive ordination from the Master who at that 
time was staying at Kutagara hall in the Mahavana (Ibid., Ill, 
pp. 321 foil.). In the 12th Khandbaka of the Cullavagga there 
i3 an important reference to the Buddhist Council of Vesali 
(VT., IH, pp. 386 S.). 

The Buddha’s missionary activities were confined not to 
Magadha and Kosala alone, but were spread over to Vesali as 
well. Many discourses were delivered here either at the mango- 
grove of Ambapall, in the outskirt of the city or at Kutagara- 
eala in the Mahavana, the great forest stretching upto the 
Himalayas. 

The Mabaparibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya speaks 
of the existence of concord and amity among the Licchavis. 1 2 
In the Samyutta Nikaya (P.T.S., pt. II, pp. 2G7-68), we find 
the Buddha saying that the Licchavis were strenuous and 
diligent, zealous and active- The Blessed One further said that 
if the Licchavis would be given to luxury and indolence, they 
were sure to be conquered by the Magadhan King Ajatasattu. 

The Majjhima NikSya (Vol. I, p. 231) tells us of the Vajjis 
and the Mafias as forming Bariighas and ganas, that is, clans 
governed by organised corporations. The Mahavasfcu states 
that there were twice 84,000 Licchavirajas residing within the 
city of Vesali. The commentaries on the Cullakalinga Jataka 
(Jat., Ill, p. 1), and the Ekapanna Jataka (Jat., I, p. 504) speak 
of 7,707 rajas of Vesall. 

The political relation between Magadha and Vesali was 
friendly. The fact that Ajatasattu is called Vedehiputto 
or Vaidehiputra (SN., II, p- 268 ; Commy. on Digha I, p. 47 ; 
Commy. on Majjhima I, p- 125 ; Commy. on Samyutta II, p. 
215, Dvd., p. 55) goes to show that King Bunbisara established 
matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis by marrying a Licchavi 
princess. In the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 100- IQ1) we 
find that the Licchavis were on friendly terms with King 
Pasenadi of Kosala. 


1 VesSll 13 bo called because it is extensive, i.e. YiaSlibtmtatsiya 
Veealiti sankham gatam (PapaSoasudani, II, p. 19). Yuan Chwang while 
visiting Vesali saw two huge groups ot ruins which even in the last century 
cama down to be known &3 P-ajS Vis5\ Ks garb. This is, however, 
an ingenuous wav of explaining the name VesSli. 

1 Cf. BS., pp. 3-4. 
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From the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., XI, pp. 72 ff.) 
it is clear that Ajatasattu was determined to destroy the 
Vajjian power. In the Sumangalavilasinl wc are told oC the 
immediate cause which led to the outbreak of the war. It is 
eaul that there was a port near tko Ganges extending over a 
Yojana, half of which belonged to Ajatasattu and half to the 
Lice ha vis. There was a mountain not far from it, and at the 
foot of tho mountain thero was a mine of precious substance. 
Ajatasattu found the Licchavis too powerful to crush. Accord, 
ingly ho sent Sunldha and Vassakara, his ministers to sow the 
seed of d'mensioas among tho Licchavis. Vassakara succeeded 
in bringing about disunion among the Licchavi princes. 
Ajatasattu then succeeded in destroying the Licchavis. 
Buddhist tradition has, however, preserved tho names of emi- 
nent Ldcchavis as Mahanama, general Siha, Dummukha and 
Sunakkhatta. (AN., HI, 74 ; Mabali Sntta of the Digha Nikaya 
DB., I, p. 198 ; VT., II, p. 108 ; MN., I, 234 ; GS ; II, 252 ; The 
Book of the Kindred Sayings, pt. I, 295.) 

The Mallarattha or Maharashtra has been mentioned in the 
. Anguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 

Mahajanapadas. The kingdom was divided 
'into two parts which had for their capitals the cities of 
] Kusavatf or Kusinara and Pava identical probably with Kasia 
;(on the smaller Gondak and in the east of the Gorakhpur 

1 ( district) and a village named Padaraona (12 miles to the 
north-east of Kasia) respectively. 1 The Mahaparinibbana 
Suttanta states that the S5la grove of the Mallas where the 
Buddha lay in his Mahaparinibbana was situated near the 
j river Hironyavati identical probably, as Smith indicates, with 
i the Gandak (Early Hist, of India, p. 167 n.). 

The Mallas had at first a monarchical constitution (Kusa 
JStflka ; Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, Alahiisudassana Suttanta, 
etc.) when their capital city had been known as Kusavati. 
But later on, in the time of the Buddha, when the monarchy 
Came to be replaced by a republican constitution, the name of 
the city was changed to Kusinara. Besides Kusinara, the 
Mallas had other important cities namely, Bhoganagara, Anupiya 
and Uruvelakappa - in the neighbourhood of which there exist- 
ed a wide forest called Mahavana. 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta of the Digha Nikaya it 


a The exact rate ot Kusinara is not known, "but the discovery in the 
parse stupa behind the NirvSna temple near Kasia ot an inscribed copper- 
plate with the words * (parini) rvSna-ehaitye tamrapatta iti’ seeing to 
f support the view that Kasia is probably the ancient Kuslnara. With 
' regard to tho identification of PSvS, we are still less certain. CarUeyla 
J disagrees with Cunnintrham and seems to Identify Pava with Fazilpur, 
: 10 miles south-east ot Kasia (CAGJ-, p- 71 1). 

* 2 B. C. law — Some Ksatnya Tribea of Ana'ent India, p. 149; cf. SX., 

V, p. 223 ; AX., IV, p. 43S. 
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is stated that Anandft requested the Buddha not to attain 
Mahaparinibbana in a small town like Kuslnara. He suggested 
the names of great cities like Campa, Bajagaha, SavatthI, 
Sakata, Kosambi, and Baranasi. But the Blessed One selected 
Kuslnara as the place of his Mahaparinibbana and silenced 
Arianda by narrating the former glories of Kusavati. The 
ancient 'city of Kusavati had seven ramparts, four gates, and 
seven avenues of palm trees. The Buddha himself says that 
Kusioara is ancient Kus&vatl. It was a capital city, and was 
12 yojanas in length from east to west, and 7 yojanas in width 
north to south (DN., II, pp. 146-47). 

In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN.,II, pp. 72-168) we 
’find an account of the Buddha’s journey from Bajagaha to 
i Kuslnara. "We are also told of halting places, the list of which 
\ is" given in order with important events: — 

1. Bajagaha — the Buddha consulted by Ajatasattu about 

an expedition against the Vajjis. 

2. Ambalatthika, 

3. Nalanda. 

4. Pat&ligama where he crossed the Ganges. 

5. Kotigama. 

6. NadikS,. 1 

7. Vesali: while staying here at the Capala Cetiya, the 

I Buddha resolved to die in three months. 

) 8. Bhandagama. 

I 9. Hatthigama, Ambagama, Jambngaina, Bhoganagara. 

} 10. Pav& : the Buddha here visited Cunda and fell ill by 
I eating sukaramaddava. He recovered and started 

! for Kuslnara ; on hia way he crossed the Kakuttha 

I river, reached Ambavana, proceeded to the Sala 

1 grove of the Mafias near Kusinara and died there. 

From a passage in the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 231) it 
is apparent that the Mafias were a typical example of a Samgha- 
rajya. In the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta, mention is made of 
a set of officers called purisas about whose duties and functions 
very little is known. 

Buddhism appears to have attracted many followers among 
the Mafias in Dabba (VT., Ill, pp. 4 ff.), Khandasumana (Psa. 
B., p. 90), Roja (VT., II, S.B.E., Vol. XVII, p. 139) and Slha 
(Pss. B., p. SO). 

The political relation between the Mafias and the Licchavis 
was on the whole fnendly. But there were occasional rivalries 
between the two (cf. the story of Bandhula — Dhammapada 
Fausboli, old Edition, pp. 218-220). 


1 According to the PapaBcasudanj, there is a tank by the name nf 
Nadika (II, p. 335). 
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According to the SuniangalaviJasinl, KuslnarS nas 25 yoja- 
nas from Riljagaha (II, p. G09). 

The ancient Cedi country lay near the Jumna and was 
Ce<1 j contiguous to that of the Kurus. It 

corresponds roughly to modern Bundel- 
klumd and the adjoining region. Wo are told hy the Cetiya 
Jiitaka (No. 422) that the capital city of the Cedi country was 
Sotthivnti-nagara which is most probably identical with the 
city of duktimati or Suktisahvaya of the Jfaliabharata (III., 
20. GO and XIV., 83. 2). 1 Other important towns of the 
Cedi kingdom include Sahajati (AN., Ill, p. 355) and Tripurl, 
the mediaeval capital of Tripurivisbaya or Cedi. 

The Vedabbha Jataka (No. 48) states that the road from 
KasI to Ccdl was full of thieves and was, therefore, unsafe. 
The Vessantara Jataka (Jat., VI, pp. 514-515) tells us that 
Cetaraftha was 30 yojanas distant from Jetuttara-nagara, the 
birth place of King Vessantara. Cetirattha wa3 an important 
centre of Buddhism. In the Ahguttara Nikiiya (Vol. Ill, 
pp. 355-356; V, pp. 41 II.; pp. 157-61) we find that Jlabacunda 
while dwelling in the town of Sahajati among the Cedis deli- 
vered many discourses. The same Nikaya (Vol. IV, pp, 228 ff.) 
also tells us that Anuruddha while dwelling among the Cedis in 
the Deer Pork of Paclnavamsa won Arahatship. From the 
Dlgha Nikaya (Vol. II, pp. 200, 201, 203) we learn that the 
Buddha went to the Cedis and other tribes while out in preach* 
ing. In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, 43G-37) a discussion on 
the four aryan truths is recorded to have taken place among 
the bhikkhus who dwelt among the Cedis in the SahaBcanika. 

The kingdom of the Vamsas or Vatsas is mentioned in the 
v Anguttara Nikaya as one of the sixteen 

rasa or . great countries of India. The capital of 
[the country was Kausambl identical with modem Kosam near 
[Allahabad. The Bhagga (i.e. Bharga) state of Sumsuuiaragiri 
was a dependency of the Vatsa kingdom (Jataka No. 353 ; 
Bhandarbar, Carmichael lectures, p. 63). This is confirmed 
by the Jlahabharata (II, 30, 10-11) and the Harivam&i (29,73) 
which testify to the close association of these two realms. 2 
In the Dlgha Nikaya (Vol. H, pp. 146, 169) we find that 
Kosambi wa3 suggested as one of the great cities where 


1 GD , p. vii. In the medieval period the southern frontiers of Cedi 
extended to the banks of the Narmada (MekalasutS). * Nadinam llekala- 
suta nnpanSm Ranavigrahah | Kavmameha Suranandai Cedi-mandala 
mandanath * 1|. (KarpuramaSjarl, p. 182). The great epic mentions a 
nver’ called Snktnnati which flowed by the capital of R5j5 Uparicara 
of Cedi-VIshaya — PHAI., p. 81. 

* PHAL, p. 84. Dr. Ray Chaudhuri pointsout that epic tradition 
attributes the foundation of the city of KauSSmbl to a Cedi prince (Ram. 
I, 32, 3-6; Mbh. I, 63, 31). The ongin of the Vatsa people, however, is 
traced to a King of K54T (Hv., 29, 73 ; Mbh. XII, 49, 80; PHAI., p. 83). 
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the Blessed one should attain Mahapariinbbana. In tbe 
Sutta Nipata Commentary (Vol. II, p. 584) we are told that 
the city of Kosambi was visited by the followers of BSvarl, a 
leader of the Jatilas. Pindola Bharadvaja dwelt at Ghositarama 
at Kosambi. From the Faalms of the Brethren (pp. 110-111) 
we know that he was the son of the Chaplain to King Udena of 
Kosambi. He went to Rajagaha, entered the Order and in due 
time attained the sixfold abhinua (supernatural knowledge). 
In the Samyutta (Vol. IV, pp, 110-112) a conversation on 
religious subjects which took place between King Udena of 
Kosambi and Pindola Bharadvaja is related. While the 
Buddha was staying at Ghositarama at Kosambi, he held dis- 
courses on Dhamma, Vinaya, etc. (VT., pt. in, p. 233). 

In the ancient literature mention is made of two Kuru 
„ countries, Uttarakuru and Dakhhinakurtu 

aviru. The Kuru country mentioned in the Rg- 

veda is probably the Uttarakuru of later times which is alluded 
to in Pah literature as a mythical region. Its extent is, however, 
given as 8,000 yojanas (Smv., H, p. 623). References to the 
southern Kuru country are frequent in Buddhist literature. 
The Papaticasudani says (Vol. I, p. 225) that there was a 
janapada named Kuru and its kings used to be called Kurus. 
In the Anguttara NikSya (Vol. I, p. 213 ; IV, pp. 252, 256, 
260) Kuru is mentioned as one of the sixteen mahSjanapadas. 
At Kammassadhamma, one of the Kuru towns, the Buddha 
delivered some profound discourses to the Kurus : the MahS- 
nidana and the MaMsatipatthfina Suttantas of the Dlgha 
Nikaya (Vol. II). The thera Ratthapala, whose verses are still 
preserved in the Therigatha, was a Kuru noble and was born 
in the town of TbullakOttbika in tbe country of the Kurus 
(Pss. B., pp. 302-307). He is also mentioned in the Majjhima 
Nikaya (II, pp. 65 foil.) as holding a religious discussion with 
King Koravya. From the Dhammapada Commentary (III, 
pp. 241-47) we leam that Aggidatta, a chaplain of the King 
Mabakosala of Kosala, after renouncing the world, lived in a 
place between the eastern dominion of Ahga-Magadha and 
the Kuru country. Of smaller towns mention is made in the 
Pali texts of Thullakotthika and Kammassadhamma . 

The Papaocasudanl (Vol. I, pp. 225-226) gives ua a story 
of the origin of the Kurus. It is stated that King Mandhata, 
a Cakkavatti king of Jambudipa, conquered Pubbavideha, 
Aparagoyana, and Uttarakuru besides the devalokas. While 
returning from Uttarakuru a large number of the inhabitants 
of that country followed Mandhata to Jambudipa, and the 
place in Jambudipa where they settled became known as 
Kururattham including provinces, villages, towns, etc. This 
explains the word * Kurusu ’ occurring in Pali Buddhist literature. 
Tbe Buddha is said to have delivered a number of religious dis- 
courses in the Kuru country and a large number of people 
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times between the Kurus and the Paficalas lor the possession ol 
Uttara Paficala. Sometimes Uttara Paficala was included in 
Kururattha (Sonmnassa JStakn, No. 505 ; Mbh. I, 138) and had 
its capital at Hastinapnra (Dvd., p. 435), at other times it formed 
a part o! Kampillara(th& (Brahmadatta Jataka, No. 323 ; 
Jayaddisa Jataka, No. 513; and Gandatindu Jataka, No. 620). 
Sometimes Kings of Kampillarattha held court at Uttara PaS- 
calanagaxa ; at other times Kings of Uttara PaficalaraUha held 
court at Kampilla (Kumbhakura Jataka, No. 408) *.* This is 
the reason why King Dummukha of Uttara Paficala had bis 
capital not at Ahicchatra but at Kampillanagara. 

The Samyutta Nikaya tells us of Visakha of the Paficalas 
who inspired tho Bhikkliu3 with pious discourse delivered nicely 
in the meeting hall (Book of the Kindred Sayings, Vol. II, 
p. 190). From the Psalms of tho Brethren (pp. 162-163) we Ieam 
that Visakha was the son of the daughter of the King of the 
Paficalas. On tho death of his father, he succeeded to his title. 
But when he heard the Buddha preaching the Norm, he left the 
world. He followed the Blessed One to SavatthI and won insight 
and sixfold abhinfia. Another Paficala King named Culani 
Brahmadatta is mentioned in the Maha-Ummagga Jataka (No. 
646) as well as in the Uttaradhyayana sutra (S.B.F., XLV, 
57-61), the SvapnavSsavadfttta (Act V) and the RSmayana 
(1,32). 

Paficala was originally the country north and west of Delhi 
from the foot of the Himalaya to the river Cbambal, but it was 
divided into North and South Paficala, separated by the Ganges. 
It roughly corresponds to modern Budaon, Furrukhabad and 
the adjoining districts of the United Provinces. 

The M&tsya country comprises the modern territory of' 
Mat Jaipur; it included the whole of the 

' ,1 present territory of Alwar with a portion 

of Bharatpur. From the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 213; 
TV, pp. 252, 256, 260) we know that the Mataya country was 
included in the traditional list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 
The Janavasabha Suttanta, (DN., II, p. 200) tells us of the 
Matsyas or Macchas in connection with the account of the 
Buddha’s stay at Nadika. In the Vidhura Pandita Jataka 
(Cowell’s Jataka, VI, p. 137) we read that the Macchas witnessed 
the dice-play of the King of the Kurus with the Yakkha 
Pnnnaka. 

The country of the Matsyas (EV., VH, 18, 6 ; Gopatha Br., 
I, 2, 9, Bibliotheca Indica Series) lay to the south or south- 
west of Indraprastha and to the south of Surasena. The 
capital of the Matsya country was Viratanagara or Vaira$, so 
called because it was the capital of Virata, Kin g of the 
Matsyas. 


PHAL, p. 85. 
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In the Ahguttara Nikaya, the Surasena country is men- 
Surasena. tioned as one of the sixteen Maha/ana- 

* padas. In one of the Jataka3 (Cowell’s 

Jat., Vol. VI, p. 137) we are told that the Surasenas along with 
the PaScalas, Matsyas and Maddas witnessed a dice-play 
between Dhnnanjaya Korabba and Punnaka Yabkha. The 
conntry had its capital at Madhura or Mathura, which lik e 
KouSSmbi stood on the river Yamuna. The ancient Greek 
writers refer to the Surasena country 1 as Sourasenoi and its 
capital as Methora. From Sankissa, the place of the Buddha’s 
descent from heaven, to Mathura it was a distance of 4 yojanas 
(Kaccayana’s Pali Grammar, S. C. Vidyabhu$an’s Ed., Book 
IH, Chap. I, p. 157). 

Buddhism was predominant in Mathura for several cen- 
turies. The Vimanavatthu commentary (pp. IIS-119) tells us 
of a woman of Uttara Madhura who by offering alms to the 
Buddha was reborn in the Tavatimsa heaven. One of the most 
important suttas on the snbjecfc of caste was delivered by 
Mahakaccayana in Madhura (1117., Vol. II, pp. S3 ff.). From 
the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 57) we know that when the 
Buddha was once proceeding from Mathura to VeraSji, he 
halted under a tree and there he was worshipped by many 
householders of either sex. In the Ghata Jataka (Cowell’s 
Jataka, Vol. IV, pp. 50-52) we read that Mahasagara was the 
King of Upper Madhura and that he had two sons whose ac- 
counts are recorded there as well as in the Petavatthu Com- 
mentary (pp. Ill ff.). 

The epic and pauranic story of Ivamsa’s attempt to make 
himself a tyrant at Mathura by overpowering the Yadavas, and 
his consequent death at the hands of Krishna is not only 
referred to by Patanjali but also by the Ghata Jataka (No. 454). 
The Ghata Jataka also confirms the brahmanical tradition about 
the association of Krishna Vasndeva’s family with Mathura 
(PHAI., p. 89). ‘The Buddhist texts refer to Avautiputta, 
King of the Surasenas, in the time of MahSkaccana who was the 
first among the chief disciples of Sakyamuni through whose 
agency Buddhism gained ground in the Mathura region * (Ibid., 
p. 90). 

When Megasthenes wrote about the Surasenas, Mathura 
must have formed a part of the Maurya Empire. 2>uring the 
KmViana. supremacy, Urdbxvra agaia becama important as a 
centre of Buddhist religion and culture. Numerous dated and 
undated images of Buddhas and Bodhisattwas as well as ins- 
criptions have been unearthed here. 


t Madhu. King of the Dsityw, end his eon Lav&na are eakf to have 
reigned at MathurS- Satrughna, the brother of RSma. tailed Lavana and 
built Madhura or Mathui*. A aoo of Satrughna was S drawn a after whom 
the country la eo called (Viyu PnrSna) — CAGI., p. TOC. 
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Mathura or Madbura is generally identified with Maholi, 5 
miles to the south-west of the present town of Mathura or 
Muttra. 

There was a second Mathura or Madhuri! in ancient India. 
It was the second capital of the PSndya kingdom on the river 
Vaigi, in the province of Madras. It was called Dakshina- 
Mathura to distinguish it from Mathura of the north. 

In the Anguttara NikSya Assaka is mentioned as ono of 
. the sixteen Mahajanapadas of Jambudipa 

Awaita. (AN., I, p. 213 ; IV, pp. 252, 25G, 260). 

From tho Mahagovinda Suttanta of the Dlglia Nikaya (Vol. II, 
p. 235) wo learn that Potana was tho capital city of the Assakas. 
In tho Sutta-nipata (verso 977) we find, however, mention of 
another Assaka country in the Dakkhinapatha. We are told 
that the brahmin Bavart lived on the banka of the Godavari in 
tho Assaka territory in close proximity to A]aka or Mujaka (the 
district round Paitban). In a Jut aim story (Jut., Ill, pp. 3-5) 
we find that the relationship between King Kalinga of Dantapura 
and King ABsaka of Potana, was at first hostile. But afterwards 
the two kings lived amicably. In the Vimanavatthu Com* 
mentary (pp. 259 ff.) we find the story of an Assaka king who 
was ordained by Mahakaccayana. In the Commentary the 
capital city is named Potanagara. 

It should be noticed that the name of the capital city of 
tbe Assaka country is given both as Potali and Potana. It 
may seriously be asked if the two names are identical though 
their identity has always been accepted without doubt. At one 
time the city of Potali was included in the kingdom of KSsI, 
for in the Assaka Jataka (Jat., II, p. 155) we are told that there 
was once a King named Assaka who reigned in Potali which is 
stated to be a city in the kingdom of Kasl. The Cullakalinga 
Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 3) mentions another King of Assaka named 
Arana and refers to a victory which he won over the King of 
Kalinga. In the Hathigumpha inscription of King Khara vela, 
it is stated that King Kharavela, without taking into account 
King Satakanil, caused a large army to move towards the 
western quarter (Pachima disam) and strike terror into Asaka 
(or> Asika) nagara. The Assaka of the Cullakalinga Jataka 
and the Asikanagara of the Hathigumpha inscription are pro- 
bably identical with the Assaka of the Suttanipata which is 
stated to be located on the Godavari. 

Assaka represents the Sanskrit Aimaka. (or A&vaka.) which 
has been mentioned by Asanga in his Sutralankara as a country 
in the basis of the Indus. Asanga’s Afimaka seems, therefore 
to be identical with the Kingdom of Assakenus of the Greek 
writers which lay to the east of the Saraswati at a distance of 
about 25 miles from the sea on the Swat Valley. The ASmakaa 
are also mentioned by Panini (IV, I, 173). They are placed 
in the north-west by the authors of the Markandeya Purina 
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and the Brihat-samhita. It was a branch of this people of the 
north-west that probably settled in the territory known in the 
Anguttara Nikaya as Assaka Uahajanapada whose capital was 
Potana or PotaH, the Paudanya of the Mababharata {1, 77, 47). 
In early Pali literature Assaka has been distinguished from 
Mulaka which lay to its north, but has always been associated 
with Avanti which lay immediately to the north-east At the 
time of the Buddha, the Assakas had another settlement on 
the Godavari (S. Nip., Y, 977) as already mentioned. This is 
probably referred to in the CnllakSlinga Jataka and in the 
Hathigumpha inscription. Bhattaswami, the commentator of 
Kautdja’s Arthaiastra identifies Aimaka, the contiguous terri- 
tory of Avanti, with Maharashtra. Practically speaking, there- 
fore, the Assaka country of the Buddhists, whether # it be 
identical with Maharashtra or located on the Godavari, lay 
outside the pale of the Sfadhysde&i. 

Avanti is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya as one of 
. . the sixteen great janapadas. From the 

' ' - DJpavamsa (Oldenberg’s ed., p. 67) we 

know that UjjenI, the capital of Avanti, was built by 
Accutagaml. UjjenI is also referred to in Minor Bock Edict 
No. 2 of Asoka. A kumara was in charge of a province with 
his headquarters at UjjenI. 

Avanti roughly corresponds to modem Malwa Nimar and 
adjoining parts of the Central Provinces. Prof. Bhandarkar 
has rightly pointed ont that ancient Avanti was divided into 
two parts ; the northern part had its capital at UjjenI and the 
southern part called Avanti Dakshinapatha had its capital at 
Mabissatl or Mahilmatl (CL., p. 54). The Mahagovinda sut tanta 
of the DIgba Nikaya states that Mahissati was the capital of 
the Avantis whose King was Vessabhu. This apparently refers 
to the Avanti country in the Dakshinapatha. The distinction 
is however noticed in the Mahabharata where Avanti and 
Siabijmatl are said to be two different countries (II, 31, 10). 
Among other cities of Avanti referred to in Buddhist and Jain 
works, mention may be made of Kuraraghara and Sudarsana- 
pura (B. C. Law, Ancient 3Ud*Indian K$atriya Tribes, p. 14S; 
Kathako$a, IS). 

Avanti was an important centre of Buddhism. Some of 
the leading theras and therls were either bom or resided there, 
e.g., Abhayakumara (Th. G.C., 39), IsiilusI (Thert G.C., 2GI-G4), 
Isidatta (Th. G., 120), Sopakutikanna (VT., pt. II, p. 32 ; Th. G., 
3G9 ; UdSna, V, C), and Mahuk&cc&na (SN-, m, p. 9 ; Ibid., IV, 
p. 1 17; AN., I, p. 23, Vol. V, 46; MN., Ill, pp. 101, 223). 
Prom the Psalms of the Brethren (pp. 23S-239) we learn that 
Kacciyana the Great was bom at UjjenI in the family of the 
Chaplain of King Candapajjota. It is expressly stated that 
MahAknccana converted the King to the Buddhist faith. The 
Dliammapada commentary (Vol. V, p. 101) tells us that when 
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Mahak&ccana was living at the city of Kuraraghara in Avanti, 
he ordained an upiisaka named Sonakutikanna. The Psalms of 
the Brethren (p. 107) tells us that the Thera Isidatta was one 
of the converts of MahSkaccayana. He was bom in the king- 
dom of Avanti at Vejugama. 

The commentary on verses 21-23 of the Dhammapada gives 
a romantic story of the way in which a matrimonial alliance was 
established between the royal families of Kosambi and Avanti. 
At the time of the Buddha, India was divided into small inde- 
pendent kingdoms. Of these kingdoms Magadha under Bimbi- 
sara and Ajiitasattu, Kosala under Pasenadi, Avanti under 
Pajjota, and Kosambi under Udena, played important roles in 
the political drama of India in the sixth and fifth centuries B.C. 
There was rivalry among these powers, each trying to extend 
its supremacy at the cost of another. Accordingly we find 
Pajjota trying to extend his supremacy over Udena. Pajjota, 
however, could not achieve his object. In the end Pajjota gave 
his daughter Vusavadatta in marriage to Udena. This matri- 
monial alliance saved Kosambi from being conquered by Paj- 
jota. Udena also established a matrimonial alliance with the 
King of Magadha. These two royal marriages were essentially 
necessary for the maintenance of the political independence of 
Kosambi which, however, served as a buffer state between 
Avanti and Magadha. Had not Udena contracted these al- 
liances, Kosambi would have fallen an easy prey to the over- 
growing powers of Magadha and Avanti. 

In the Mahavastu (A Study of the Mahavastu, pp. 150-57) 
we read that the Buddha, desirous of 
janapadas, Nigamns, p re aching the Dhamrna to the PaSca- 
,8 *Apara-GayS* lC ' vaggiya bhikkhus who were then in Bena- 
res, set out from Uruvilva. From Uru- 
vilva the Buddha came to Gaya, from Gaya, to Apara-Gaya, 
where he was invited by Sudarsana, King of Snakes. He then 
came to Vesall whence he went to a city named Cundadvila, 
where he announced to the Ajivika named Upaka that without 
•a master he had become ' Buddha’. 


To the east ol Rajagaha was the brah- 
Amb&sands. min 0 f Ambasanda (DN., II, p. 263). 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Andhakavinda in Magadha. It 
is said that the Brahma Sahampati saw 
a-avin a. glased One there and uttered some 


verses in his presence (SN., I, p. 164). 

There are references to Ayojjha in Pali literature. In the 
. . _ Samyutta (Vol. Ill, p. 140) we are told 

yojJ that the Buddha once dwelt in Ayojjha 


on the bank of the Ganges. During the Buddhist period, 
Ayojjha on the Sarayu was the capital of Dakshina Koiala, 
while that of Uttara KoSala was Savatthi on the Rapti. 
Ayojjha represents Sanskrit Ayodhya of the Ramayana and 
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A-yu-te of Yuan Chwang who places it COO li to the south-east 
of the neighbourhood of Navadevakula city identified with Newal 
in Unao district, U.P. Ayodhya is only a mile from Fyzahad. 
The janapada roughly corresponds to modem Oudh. 

Andhapura is mentioned in the Serivanija Jataka (Jat., 
Amttapra. Y°>: T ' P- nI )- II , that two 

dealers in pots and pans, who were 
inhabitants of the kingdom of Seri, came across the river 
Telavahn and entered the city of Andhapura and set about 
hawking the wares round the streets. 

In the TipaUatthamiga Jataka (Jat., Yol. I, p. I GO) it is 
Slavi said that hard by the town of Alavi was 

the Aggalava Cetiya. The Buddha while 
dwelling in Aggalava shrine near Alavi told a story concern- 
ing the regulation to be observed in the building of* cells. 
Alavi has been identified by General Cunningham and Dr. 
Hoemle with Newal or Nawal in Unao district in U.P. 
According to Sir. Nandalal Dey, Alavi is Aviwa, 27 miles north- 
east of Etwah. 

Near the town of Anupiya was the Anupiya mango grove. 

. - . While dwelling once in this grove, the 

piya. Blessed One told a story about the Elder 

Bhaddiya who joined the * Brotherhood * in the company of 
the six young nobles with whom was Upali (Sukhaviharl Jataka, 
Jat., Yol. I, p. 140). 

- In the Cetiya Jataka (Jat., Vol. HI, p, 460) we are told 
that four sons of the King of Ceti built five 
pura * cities : Hatthipura, Assapura, Sihapura, 

Uttara PaBcala, and Daddarapura. Hatthipura was built on 
the spot where the king’s son saw a white royal elephant. Assa- 
pura was named as such as the king’s son laid out the city 
in the very place where he saw a royal horse which was white. 
Sihapura was named from a maned lion. Daddarapura was 
named from the two mountains striking against each other and 
making the sound of ‘ Daddara ’. 

It is difficult to identify the cities named in this Jataka. 
Sihapura, however, may be taken to represent Yuan Chwang’s 
Seng-ho-pu-lo, or Singhapura situated at 700 Ii or 117 miles to 
the east of Taxila. But this is a mere conjecture and the 
Jataka story cannot possibly be surmised to relate to the 
Gandhara region. Hatthipura again, however, may he taken 
to represent Hastinapura, traditionally identified with an old 
town in Mawana tahsil, Merat (CAGI., p. 702). 

In the Hahaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., H) we ate told 
that the Bnlis of Xllakappa obtained the 
-appa. possession of a portion of the relics of the 

Buddha and built a stupa over them. The Bulis, like the 
Licchavis of Yesali, the Videha3 of Mithila, the Sakiyas of 
Kapilavatthu, the Koliyas of RamagSma, the Bhaggas of 
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Sumsmnara hill and the Moriyas of Pipphalivana, had a re- 
publican form of government. But their importance as a 
republican state was not very great. 

Materials regarding the Bulls in Pali literature are very 
meagre. The Dhammapada Commentary (Harvard Oriental 
Series 28, p. 247), however, refers to the kingdom of Allakappa. 
It was ten leagues in extent and its king was in intimate 
relationship with King Yefhadipaka of Vethadipa. In Beal’s 
Si-yu-ki, Vethadipa, the native land of Brahmana Drona, lias 
been stated to bo situated on the way from Masar in the 
Shahabad district to VaiS3.ll. It may, therefore, be assumed 
that Allakappa lay not very far from Vethadipa. 

Yisafeha was bom in the city of Bhad- 
Bhaddiya. diya in the Ahga kingdom (Dli.C., Vol. I,p. 


384). 

_ , The village of Beluva was in, Vesali 

BeluvagSm*. (SN., Vo!. VTp. 152). 

, _ Bhandagama was situated in the conn- 

BbnetKu. try of the Vnjjis (AN., II, p. 1). 

In the Bharu Jataka (JSt., Vol. H, p. 171) we find a 
reference to the kingdom of Bharu ruled 
1 1 over by a king named Bharu. It is diffi- 

cult to locate the kingdom. 

Bahadagojatira is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. 

Bahadagojatira. ^ lo f U ° n ° ! ** j 8 The 

• ° name, however, implies that the place was 

on the bank of a river crossed by bullocks, cows, and goat3 
(Barhut Inscriptions by Barua and Sinha, p. 7). 

Bibikanadikafa is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions. 
BjbikSnadikaia This, as its name implies, was a place in the 
• ' region of the Bimbika river. But a river 
or a country of this name has not as yet been traced m any 
known list of geographical names (Ibid., p. 8). 

Bodhicaka, mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions, is Sans- 
Bodhicaka. krit Bodhicakra. It is doubtful if this 
was the name of a locality though a simi- 
lar name Ekacakra is met with in the Pauranic list of places 
(Ibid., p. 28). 

In the Mahadhammapala Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 50) we read 
IhauakM that Dhammapalagama was included in 
the kingdom of KSsi. 

__ Dabha is probably identical with Sanskrit Darbha men- 
Habba tioned in the Brabmanda and a few other 

Puranas as a country located on the hills. 
It is mentioned in tbe Barhut inscriptions. 

In the Mahavastu the traditional list of the sixteen 
Dasama. Mahajan&padas ia referred to, but the 

names of tbe countries are not given. 
innWoR » pitotj in connection with the 


But a long list of countries i 
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In tho Maliaparinibbana Suttanta (DN., II, p. 123) and in 
H.UHMm,. t he Samyut'flKikaya (IV, p 103) mention 
i3 made of Bntthigaraa. It was m the 
Vajji country. From the Mahaparinibbana Suttanta we know 
that the Buddha in course o! his journey from Rajagaha to 
Kusinara passed through Hatthigama. 

Haliddswasana, a village in the Ivoliya country was visited 
w ... . by the Buddha (SN., V, p. 115). The 

a < avasans. Koliya country lay to the east of the 6akya 

territory. They had their capital at Kamagama. The intro- 
duction to tho Kunala Jataka says that the Sakya and Koliya 
tribes had the river Rohinl which flowed between Kapilavastu 
and Ramagama. Both the tribes had the river confined by a 
single dam and they cultivated their crops by means of water 
of this river (Cowell’s edition, Vol. V, pp. 219 foil.). From the 
Theragatha (Verse 529, p. 56) it appears that the territories of 
the j*S£kyas and the Koliyas lay side by side and the river Rohini 
formed the boundary between the two clans. 

Majjhima propagated the Buddhist faith in the Hima- 
vantapadesa (Mv., Chap. XII). It has 
p ' been identified by some with Tibet but 
Fergusson identifies it with Nepal. What is Himavantapadesa 
in the Mahavamsa is, however, stated to he CinaraUha men- 
tioned in the Sasanavarasa (p. 13). Prof. Rhys Davids identifies 
Himavantapadesa with the Central Himalayas. It is 3,000 
yojanas in extent (Papaficasudani, II, p. 6). 

Icchanangala was a brahmanagama in Kosala. Once the 
_ . _ . Buddha stayed at that village in the 

Icchanangala. i cc hanangalavanasanda (AN., HI, pp. 30, 
341 ; Ibid., IV, p. 340). In the SuttanipSta (p. 1 15) the name 
of the village is given as Icchanamkala. 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 354) it is said that 
_ once the Buddha was staying at the 

an u„ama. Calika-pabbata in Calika. The venerable 
Meghiya approached the Master and requested the Lord to per- 
mit him to go about for alms in Jantugama. The Blessed One 
gave his permission and the latter went about for alms and 
in due course came up to the bank of the river Kimikala. 

_ , mdi Kakamdi is mentioned in the Barhut 

Bm ‘ inscriptions. The location of the place is 

unknown. 

Khujatimduka is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions, 
w. . . The location of the place is unknown. The 

uja un u a. Puranas mention Kubjaka and Kubjamra 
among the holy placeB of India, but they do not seem to have 
any connection whatsoever with Khujatimduka. 

From the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 96) we 

Ks!avS!sgamaka. 5?°^,“”* S ^ 8 ^ Was in 

the Magadharattha. We are told that 
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one o! tho daughters of a Sakya, chief by a slave girl, proves 
how proud and aristocratic the Sakyas were. Some of the 
Sakya ladies, who became nuns, have left behind them poems 
and songs that are preserved in tho Psalms of the Sisters: 
Tis3a (Pss.S., pp. 12*13), Abhirfipananda (Ibid., pp. 22-23), 
Mitta (Ibid., p. 29) and Sundarinanda (Ibid., pp. 55-57). 

The administrative and judicial business of tho Sakya clan 
was carried out in their Santhagara or Mote hall at Kapila- 
vatthu (Buddhist India, p. 19). The Lalitavistara gives 500 as 
the number of tho members of the Sakya Council (pp. 136-137). 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (III, p. 254) we are 
told that the Sakyas and the Koliyas caused the waters of the 
river Rohinl to be confined by a single dam between the city of 
Kapilavatthu and tho city of Koliya, and cultivated the fields 
on both sides of the river. Once a quarrel broke out between 
the SSkiyas and tho Koliyas regarding the possession of the 
river. The Buddha knowing that the quarrel would result in 
the destruction of both went to the place of the scene and 
brought about conciliation. 

In ono of the Jatakas (Jut., IV, pp. 144 ff.) we are told 
that Vidudabha, in order to crush the Sakiyas who deceived 
liis father by giving him a daughter of a slave girl to marry, 
deposed his father and became king. Ho marched out with a 
large army and succeeded in annihilating tho Sakiyas. But he 
with his army met with destruction. 

In the Mahavamsa Tlka (pp. 119-121) we are told that 
some Sakiyas being oppressed by King Vidudabha fled to tho 
Himalayas where they built the Moriyanagara. It is now 
generally accepted that Candagutta, grandfather of Asoka the 
Great, belonged to the Moriya clan which had its seat of 
government at Pipphalivana. Kapilavatthu is referred to in 
both the Ceylonese chronicles, the Dipavamsa and the Maha- 
vamsa. 

Yuan Chwang visited Kapilavastu, the towns of Kraku- 
candra and Konagamana and Lumbinl or La-fa-ni grove, the 
birth place of Lord Buddha. The Rummindel pillar ins- 
cription of Asoka locates beyond doubt the Lumbml grove. 
Tho inscription on the Nigliva pillar (now situated 38 miles 
north-west of the Uskabazar station of B.NAV. Ry.) shows that 
it was erected near the stupa of Konagamana ; but it is not in 
situ. The village of Piprawa (Birdpur Estate, Basil District) — 
the findspot of the famous Piprawa Vase — marks, according to 
Dr. Fleet, the site of Kapilavastu (J.R.A.S., 1906, p, 180; 
CAGI., pp. 711-712). Dr. Rhys Davids, however, takes 
Tilaura Kot to be the old Kapilavastu and Piprawa to be the 
new city built after the destruction of the old city by Vidu- 
dabha. Mr. P. C. Mukherjee concurs with Dr. Rhys Davids 
and identifies Kapilavatthu with Tilaura, 2 miles north of 
Tauliva 'which is the headquarters of the provincial government 
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of tho Tarai, and 3J miles to the south-west of the Nepalese 
village of Nigliva, north of Gorakhpur, situated in the Nepalese 
Tarai. Rumminc-del is only 10 miles to tho east of Kapila- 
vatthu, and 2 miles north of Bhagavanpur. 

The Kilumas of Kcsaputla were o small republican 

„ .. clan during the age of Bimbisara, and 

esnpu bare been mentioned along with other 

contemporary republican clans such os the Sakyas of Kapila- 
vastn, tho Koliyns of Ititmagama, the Bhaggas of Sum- 
eumarfl hill, tho Bulis of AUakappa, and the Moriyas of 
I’ippbalivana. According to the Buddhacarita (Nil, 2) they 
were tho clans to which the philosopher Alara belonged. The 
Ahguttara Nikaya (I, 188) seems to place Keaaputta in 
Kosala. 1 

It was the capital of King Khcma’s kingdom (DN., U, 
p. 7). The exact identity of the place is 
not known. 

Mithila was the capital of the Videhas and is celebrated 
„ .u-i, in the Epics as the land of King Janaka. 

MithilS. At the tixnB of the B uddha the videha 

country was one of tho eight constituent principalities of the 
Vaj jian confederacy. Of these eight principalities the Licchavis 
of Vesfill and the Videhas of MithilS were, however, the most 


important. 

It is stated in one of the Jatakas (Cowell's Jat., Ill, p. 222) 
that the city of MithilS, the capital of the Videhas, was seven 
leagues and the kingdom of Videha, three hundred leagues in 
extent. In the Mahajanaka Jat aka (Cowell’s Jat aka, IV, 
p. 204) the distance between Mithila and Campa is given as sixty 
leagues. In one of the Jatakas (Cowell’s Jataka, III, p. 222) 
we read that the kingdom of Videha had 15,000 villages, 16,000 
storehouses filled, and 1G,000 dancing girls. It is clear from 
Dhammapala’g Paramatthadlpani on the Theragatha (pp. 277- 
278) that at the time of the Buddha, Videha was a centre of 
trade. We are told of people coming from Savatthi to Videha 
to sell their wares. It is also stated that the route passed 
through a desert. 


Videha ia identical with ancient 'Rrabhnkti, that is modem 
Tirhnt. According to the Satapatha Brahmana (I, IV, I) Videha 
was so named after Mathava the Videgha who colonized it. It 
was bounded by the KausikI (Kosi) in the east, the Ganges in 
the south, the Sadanlra (the Gandak or the Rapti) in the west 


1 • The name ol their capita] “Keeapatta " reminds tis of the Kesina, 
a people mentioned in the datapaths Brahmana (Vedic Index, I, p. 186) 
and probably also in the AshtSdhyayi of Panini (VI, 4 165), and connect- 
ed with the PaScalaa and Dalbhyas rrho appear in the Pgveda, V, Cl, as 
settled on the banks of the Gomati ’ — PHAI., p. 118. 
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and the Himalayas in the north. According to the Ramayana 
(Adikanda, XL1X, 9-10; cf. Santi Parva of tho Mahabharata, 
CCCXXVTI, 12233-8), Mithila was the name of the capital as 
well as of the country itself. Cunningham identifies the capital 
■with Janakapura, a small town within the Nepal border, north of 
which the Muzallarpur and Darbhanga districts meet (CAGI., 

^ ^ In one of the Jatakns (Jat,, I, 199) re- 

JiacalagSmaka. fercnce is made to a village named Macala 
in Magadha. 

It is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The location 
„ . .. of the place is unknown. If it be the 

* arn ina E aI °- same as Nandigrama of the Ramayana, 
then it may bo identical with Nandgaon in Oudh. 

Tho place is mentioned in tho Barhut inscriptions. The 
„ location of the place is unknown. Is it 

agara or ± agan. identical with Nagarahara mentioned in 
the Parasaratantra, the Nang-go-lo-ho-lo of the Chinese, the 
Nagara or Dionysopolis of Ptolemy and identified with Jelala- 
bad 1 If eo, then it should be located in the Uttarapatha 
division. But it may also be held to be identical with Nagari 
or Nagara, 8 miles north of Chitorgadh State in Udaipur in 
Rajputana. 

Nalanda is frequently referred to in early Pali literature. 

The Buddha is said to have started once 
waianda. from Raiagaha for Na Ianda (DN., I, pp. 1 

foil.). In the Samyutta Nikaya it is stated that the Buddha 
once visited Nalanda, from Kosala (Ibid., IV, p. 323). In 
the Majjhima Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 371) we read that once the 
Buddha dwelt in the Pavaxikambavana at Nalanda where he 
had a discussion, with Dlgha Tapassi, a Nigantha, relating to the 
Niganlha doctrines and delivered the Upahsutta. In the 
Sumahgalavilasinl (Vol. I, p. 35) we find that the distance from 
Rajagaha to Nalanda was one yojana, Nalanda is identified 
with modem Bargaon, 7 miles to the north-west of Rajgir in 
the district ol Patna. Nalanda acquired an orient-wide celebrity 
as the most important Beat of Buddhist learning and culture in 
the days of the Guptas from the sixth and seventh centuries 
onwards. 

The famous Indrasila cave may be located in the rugged 
hill rising immediately to the west of the Badgaon village. 

Nalaka, a village in Magadha, was visited by Sanputta 
Ng . k (SN., IV, p.25I). We know that Sanputta 

atayed among the Magadhans at Nalaga- 
maka which was not far from Rajagaha (Ibid., V, 161). This 
Nalagamaka may be said to be identical with Nalaka. In the 
Mahasudassana Jataba (Jat., I, p. 391) the name of the village 
where the Elder Sariputta was born is given as Nala. In the 
same J a taka. we read that S&riputta died at Vaxaka (Ibid,). 
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In the Samyutta Nikaya (II, p. 74) we are told that the 
Buddha stayed at Natika. It is called 
1 " 1 Nadika (of the Nadi has). The identifica- 

tion of the place is not known. 

In the Cariyapitaka (Dr. B. C. Law’s Ed., p. 7) we read 
„ . .. that Canda-Kumara was the son of 

pp * Ekaraja of Pupphavatl. He offered char- 
i ities whole-heartedly and he never ate anything without first 
giving it to a beggar. Pupphavatl was only another name for 
BaranasJ, the capital of the KasI kingdom (CL, pp. 50-51). 
Other names of BaranasI were Surundhana, Sudassana, Brahma - 
vaddhana, Rammanagara and Molini. 

The Moriyas of Pipphalivana are included in the list of the 
... * republican clans that existed in the time 

pp v “* of the Buddha (Mahaparinibbann Suttan- 
to — DN., Vol. H, p* 167). There is little information about 
the Moriyas in Buddhist literature. From the Suttanta referred 
to above we come to know that they got a portion of the 
relics of the Buddha and erected a stupa over the same. In 
the Mahavaihsa we are told that Candagutta, grandfather of 
Asoka, belonged to the Moriya clan. The Moriyas are, there- 
fore, the same as the Mauryas. 

The Koliyas, one of the republican clans of the time of the 
Buddha, had two settlements, one at 
* magama ' Ramagama and the other at Devadaha. 
The Sumahgalavilasini (pp. 260-262) tells us of the origin of 
the Koliyas. It is stated that a sage named Rama, an ex-king 
of Benares who left his kingdom and retired to a forest a 3 ho 
was detested by his wives and relativea, married the eldest of 
the five daughters of King Okkaka, who had been forsaken by 
her relatives and forced to five in forest, and built a town in the 
forest removing a big Kola tree. The city henceforth came to 
be known as Kolanagara and the descendants of the king came 
to be known a3 Koliyas. 

According to the Mahavastu (Vol. I, pp. 352-55) the Koli- 
yas were, however, descendants of the sage Kola. The K unala 
Jataka (Jat., V, p. 413) says that the Koliyas used to dwell in 
the Kola tree. Hence they came to be called the Koliyas. 

In the TheragathS (V, 529, p. 56) and in one of the Jatakas 
(Cowell’s Jataka, V, p. 219) we are told of a quarrel between 
the Sakyas and the Koliyas. The Buddha, however, brought 
about a conciliation between the two clans. 

Ramagama is Rampur Deoriya in the district of Basti in 
Oudh. 

The Buddha once dwelt in the Sakka country in Samagama 
and delivered the SamagSma Sutta (5IN., 
n. p.243). Xb» Anguttara NikSya cm, 
p. 309) also tells us that the Buddha once dwelt at SSmaga- 
maka in the country of the Sakyas on the bank of a tank. 
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Tanasuliya or 
Tanasuli, 


modern districts of Santal Parganas, Birbhum and northern 
portion of Hazaribagh. 

Pundravardhana, according to the Divyavadana (J.R.A.S., 
1904, p. S6), was the eastern boundary of the Majjhimadesa 
and is identical with the Pun-na-fa-tan-na of Yuan Chwang. 

It is evident from the record of KhSravela's fifth regn- 
al year (Hathigumpha inscription) that 
Kalinganagara, the capital of Kharavela's 
kingdom of Kaiinga was not far from 
Tanasuliya or Tanasuli road wherefrom a canal opened by 
King Nanda was led by extension into the city of Kalihga. 
Dr. Barua says in his book on Old Brahml Inscriptions (p. 14) 
that Tanasuliya or Tanasula is a name which stands in contrast 
with Mahasuliya or Mahasuli, tan or tanu being the opposite 
form of Maha or Maha. 

Thuna probably represents Sthuna of the Divyavadana 
and was a brahmanagama (Jat., VI, p, 
ThunB ' 62) that formed the western boundary 

of the Buddhist Majjhimadesa. Thuna has not been identified 
by any scholar. As Yuan Chwang’s account makes Thaneswar 
the westernmost country of tbe Buddhist Majjhimadesa, Prof. 
Mazumdar proposes to identify Thuna with Sthaniswara or 
Thaneswar (Cunningham’s Geography of Ancient India by 
S. N. Mazumdar, Introduction, p. xliii). 

In the Majjhima Nikaya we are told that the Buddha 
dwelt at Ukkaceia on the bank of the 
ukkaceia, river Ganges in the Vajji country and 

delivered the Culagopalaka Sutta. In the Samyutta (Vol. V, 
p. 163) we find that tbe Buddha stayed among the Yajjians 
at Ukkaceia on the river Ganges together with a great company 
of bhitkhns, not long after tbe passing away of Sariputto and 
Moggallana, 

The village of Upatissa was not far oil 

Op.ws.sra.. from K5jaEata (I)ll 'c. r p , SS) _ 

In the Dhamznapada Atthakatha (Dh.C., Ill, p. 465) we 

0 find a reference to the Ugganagara. It 

Egan gars. j, that a certain set (hi named Ugg a 

came to Savatthi on business purposes from Ugganagara. 

There are numerous references to UslnarH in Pali 
UalnSrs. literature. In the Divyavadana (p. 22) 

mention is made of Uslragiri. Dr. Jtoy 
Chaudhuri rightly points out that Usinaragiri mentioned in 
tbe Kath&saritsagara is doubtless identical with Uslragiri 
of the Divyavadana and Uslradhaja of the Yinaya Texts 
(S.B.E., Pt. II, p. 39) where it has been described as the 
northern boundary of the Buddhist Majjhiznadesa. It was a 
mountain to the north of Kahkhal (Hultzsch in IA., 1905, 
p. 179). 
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Once the Buddha after passing the rainy season at VeraQja 
,, arrived at Savatthi in due course (Culla- 

\ «W City. mka j 5tako _ Jat _ Vol . ni, p. 494). 

The city of Vettavati -was on the bank of the river of that 
— name (Matamga Jataka— Jat., Vol. IV, 

v ett avail. p 388). It is doubtless identical with 

Sanskrit Vetravati mentioned in Kalidasa's Meghadutam. The 
Vettavati river is identified with the modem Betva, a small 
tributary of the Ganges. 

The Barhut inscriptions mention Venuvagama as a suburb 
v sro °f Kosambl. Cunningham identifies it 

° 8 s ' with the modem village of Ben-Purwa to 
the north-east of Kosam. 

Vedisa, mentioned in Barhut inscriptions, is Pali Vidisa 
Vedisa and Sanskrit VaidiSa. It is, according to 

Cunningham, the old name of Besnagar, 
a ruined city situated in the fork of the Bes or Vedisa river 
and the Betwa within 2 miles of Bhisa. Vaidiia was, ac- 
cording to the Puranas, situated on the bank of the Vidisa river 
which took its rise from the ParipStra mountain. 

Vidisa came for the first time into prominence in Buddhism 
in connection with the viceioyalty of Asoka. Asoka, while he 
was a viceroy at Ujjain, married a VaiSya girl from Vessanagara 
or Variyanagara which was evidently the old name of Besnagar. 
Since the time of Asoka it became an important centre of 
Buddhism and later on of Vaisnavism. 

In the Maha-Ummaga Jataka (J&t., VI, pp. 330-331) 
YavanjaMbaka. Y*v»m»jjh*ta occurs ub a general name 
foe four market towns distinguished as 
eastern, southern, western and northern according to their res- 
pective positions near the four gateways of the city of ilithda, 
the capital of Videha. 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. II, p. 135; Vol. V, pp. 401, 
„ , 460-461) a3 well as in the Anguttara 

' Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 101 j Vol. V, p. 23), 
Aciravati is mentioned as one of the five 
great rivers or Mahanadl. The four other rivers mentioned are : 
Ganga, Yamuna, Sarabhu, and Mabi. In the Salittaka Jataka 


(Jat., Vol. I) and in the Kurudhamma Jataka (Jat., Vol. II) we 
find that the river Aciravati was near Savatthi. This is also 
borne out by a story in the Dbammapada Commentary (Vol, III, 
T>. 44b) in which we read that there was a certain village named 
Paridupura not far off from the city of Savatthi, where dwelt a 
certain fisherman who on his way to Savatthi saw some tortoise 
lying on the bank of Aciravati. In the Dhammapada 
Atthakatha (Vol. I, pp. 359-360) we are told how Pasenadi’a 
eon Vidudahha met the Sakyas in battle on the hank of the 
Aciravati river and completely routed them. In vain did the 
Buddha try to save the Sakyas. But Vidudabha and his army 
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also met with destruction; the Acini rati overflowed and carried 
all into the sea. In the DJgba NikSya (Vol. I, p, 235) we read 
that once the Buddha ucut to MonasJkata, a brahmin village in 
the Kosala country and dwelt at Ambavnna on the bank of 
the river Aciravatl to the north of Manaaakafa. 

Aciravatl is the river ltapti in Oudh, on which tho town of 
Saratthl was situated. It was also called Ajiravatl and its 
shortened form is Airuvotl. It is a tributary' of the river 
Sarayfi. 

At the time of his great Retirement tho Buddha took with 
him Channa, his courtier, and Kanthaka, 

, nom fcis horse. He left Kapilaratthu and pro- 

ceeding to the bank of the river Anomi, he retired from the 
world and adopted the life of a monk (Db. A.. I, p. 85). 

According to Cunningham, Anomi is the river Autni, in the 
district of Gorakhpur. But Carlleyle identifies the river Anoma 
with tho Kudawa Nadi in the B&sti district of Oudh. 

In the Majjhima Nikaya {Vol. I, p. 30) we are told that 
while JUhuka, Sundarika, Saras rati and 
BShuka and Bahu- Bahumat! were rivers, Gaya and Payaga 
were tlrthas only, or ghats on the Ganges. 
Bahukn may bo the Bahudu river of tho Mahabharata and 
HnrivamSa, identical with tho river Dhabala now called 
Dhumela or Burha Rapti, a feeder of the Rapti in Oudh. 
Paigiter, however, identifies it with Ramagangii which joins the 
Ganges near the Kauoj . As regards Babumatl, an identification 
may bo suggested with Bagmstl,a sacred river of tho Buddhists 
in Nepal. Bagmatl is called Bachmati as it was created by the 
Buddha Krakucchanda by word of mouth daring his visit of 
Nepal. Its junction with the rivers Manilla rika, Manisrohi, 
Rajamaujari, RatnSvnli, Charnmatl, Prabliavatl, and Triveni 
form the tlrtbas called fenta, Sankara, Rajamaujari, Promoda, 
Sulakeshana, Jnya and Gokarna respectively (Svayambhu 
Parana, Chap. V; V’arahapnraga, Chap. £15). 

c The river Campa formed the bound- 

nry between Anga and Magadha (Cam- 
peyya Jataka — Jat., IV, p. 45-1). 

It is mentioned in the Anguttara Nikaya, Vol. IV, p. 

Ch.dd.nM. ° ,ske - tot not F* MM- 

tified. 

■p - Eni has been referred to in the Baka- 

~ Brahma Jataka (Jat., XU, 381). 

The river Gonga has been mentioned frequently in ancient 
Gan »a Pah literature, and is identical with the 

,B ' ^ ' great sacred river on the banks of which 

the drama of Indian history has so often been enacted— the 
Ganges which is famous in early, medieval and modem history 
of India. According to the Sigala Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, p. 502) 
she flowed by the city of Baranasl. There is a confluence 
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between this river and Yamuna (Smnangalavilasinl, II, p, 
052). 

Yrom the Sumangalavilasinl (pt. I, p. 279) we learn that 
„ , , , . the Buddha taught the people of Campa 

Gaggara po * OTftnt. jkamma on the t> an k 0 f Gaggara 

tank. We are told that it was dug by the queen Gaggara, 
and was not far oS from the city of Campa. 

The Salavana of the Llallas of Kusinara was on the bank 
. of the river Hirafinavati (DN., II, p. 137). 
Hirau avatn The Hirafinavati is the Little Gandak and 
the same as Ajitavatl near Kusinara, or Kuslnagara. It flows 
through the district of Gorakhpur about eight miles west of 
the Great Gandak and falls into the Gogra (Sarayu). 

It is mentioned in the Samuddavanija 
Jetavanalokfl. j a taka (Jat., IV, p. 158) as a tank, but 
it has not yet been identified. 

The Kakati Jataka (Jat., HI, p. 91) 
c u a ' states Kebuka to be a river; hut it is 

difficult to identify it. 

The Kimchanda Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 2) refers to 
_ . . Kosifel as a branch of the Ganges. It is 

identical with the river Kusi. 

It is stated in the Vessantara Jataka (Jat., Vol. VI, p.518) 

Ketumati that the King Ves9antara with his wife 

and children proceeded to Gandhamadana. 
Then setting his face northward he passed by the foot of 
Mount Yipula and rested on the bank of the river Ketumati. 
He crossed the stream and then went on to the hill called 
Nalika. Still moving northward he reached the lake Mucalinda. 

While going to Kusinara from Rajagaha, the Buddha 

Kakuttha had to cross the river Kakuttha. Having 

a crossed the river he arrived at Ambavana 

and then proceeded to the Mafia's Sala-grove near Kusinara. 

Kakuttha is the small stream Barhi which falls into the 
Chota Gandak, eight miles below Kasia. Carlleyle has identi- 
fied it with the river Ghagi, one and half miles to the west of 
Chitiyaon in the Gorakhpur district. Lassen identifies Kakan- 
tbis of Arrian with the river Bagmati of Nepal. 

Kaddama-daha, a river on the bank ol which Maha- 
Wfiflri _ a ■», kaccana once took up his residence for 
a ‘ a 9 * some time, has been mentioned in the 
Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 65). 

In the Anguttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 354) we are told 
Kimikala that once while the Buddha was staying 

at Cahka on the Calikapabbata the 
venerable Megbiya sought the permission of the Buddha to go 
to Jantugatna. While returning from the village after his meal 
he reached Kimikala. 
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It lias l>een described as a lake in the Kuna la Jataka 
(Jat., V, p. 419; AN., IV, p. 101) but has 
un *■ not yet been identified. 

Karmamunda has been described in the Anguttara Xikaya 
„ ,, (IbitT.) as a river, but has not vet been 

Kwp^nundH. i,I tnUfiKl . 

Khema, a lake that was excavated by the King of Benares 
Khema named Bahuputtaka (Hamsa Jataka, Jat., 

A lotus lake near the city of Saknla in the kingdom of 
. . Jlaliirasaka (Cullahamsa Jataka, Jat., V, 

1X8 ya- p. 337) which, howerer, is difficult to be 

identified. 

Mangalapokkharanl has been described in the Atthasalin! 
,, , . , , , _ (p. 33) that while he was sitting on the 

UupbpoUhuuL ^ ' o[ ths MaigaUpoktharanl, the 
Buddha got the news of Rahula’s death. 

Once the Buddha dwelt at Vaisafi in the KufSgarasalS 
on the bank of the lake Markata (Dvd„ 
Matkata-hrada. p 200) 

Mahi, one of the five great rivers (AN., IV, p. 101 ; Milinda- 
. panha, p. 114; S. Kip., p. 3) mentioned 

31a1 ’ in Pali literature. The river Mahi is a 

tributary of the Gandaka. 

The Migasammata, a river, had its source in the Hhnavanta 
and had fallen in the Ganges (cf. * Him a- 
vantato Gangam patta Jat., VI, p. 72). 

Rathakara has been described as a lake 
in the Anguttara Xikaya (VoL IV, p. 


Migasammata. 

Batbaksra. 


101 ). 

The Rohanta-Miga-Jataka (Jat., Vol. IV, p. 413) des- 
_ . cribes Rohanta as a lake which however 

° “ has not been identified. 

Rohinl has been referred to in the Jatakas (Rnkkhad- 
jtokjtu hamma Jataka, Jat., Vol. I, p. 327 ; 

Phandana Jataka, Jat., Vol. IV, p. 207) 
as a river. Once a quarrel broke out among the Sakiyas and 
the Koliyas regarding the possession of the river Rohinl. But 
the Buddha succeeded in restoring peace, among his kinsfolk. 
Rohini formed the boundary between the Sakya and the Koliva 
countries. 

Sappinl, a river, in Rajagaha (SX., I, p. 153). In the 
Sappini. Anguttara KiUya (Vol. II, p. 29) we are 

told that the Buddha once went from the 
Gijjhakuta mountain at Rajagaha to the bank of the river 
Sappini to meet some wanderers. The PaSchaca river is 
perhaps the ancient Sappini. 
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The Samyntta Nikaya (Vol. V, p. 297) describes Sutanu as 
8v»t&rm a r * ver on whose bank Anuruddha stayed 

for once. 

MandakinI, a river (AN., XV, p. 101). It is the Kaliganga 
„ ... . . or the western Kali or Mandagni, which 
nses in the mountains of Kedara in 
Gharwal. It is a tributary of Alakananda. 

Cunningham, however, identifies it with Mandakm, a small 
tributary of Paisundi in Bundelkhand which flows by the side 
ofMount Chitxakuta. 

After the attainment of the Perfect Enlightenment the 
v . 3 Buddha dwelt at Uruvela in the Ajapala 

araujar . Nigrodha on. the bank of the river Ner- 

anjara. It is the river Phalgu mentioned in Asvaghoga’s 
Buddhacarita. Its two branches are the Nilajana and the 
Mohatia, and their united stream is called Phalgu. Buddha- 
gaya is situated at a short distance to the west of the Nilajana 
or Niranjana which has its source near Simeria in the district of 
Hazaribagh. 

It is said that the Kinnari Manobara, wife of Prince 
Satad Sudhanu who was the son of Suvahu, 

1 " uu, “ 1 '- King of Hastinapura, while going to the 

Himalayas, crossed the river Satadru and proceeded to the 
Mount Kailash (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 118). Satadru 
is modem Sutlej, a tributary of the Ganges. 

„ . , Sundarika has been described in the 

bundank*. Samyntta Nikaya (Vol. I, p. 167) as a 

river in ICosala. 

V RSiaS “ h “ (S “ li ‘ 5,l ' Ua ’ V01 ' 
It is mentioned in the Kakati Jataka 
Sun Dari. Vol. nr, p. 90) as a lake. 

The Milindapanho (p. 114) refers to Sarabhu as a river 
. issuing forth from the Himavanta. It is 

. ara u. Ghagra or Gogra, a tributary of the Ganges 

on which stood the city of Ayojjha. It is the Sarabos of 
Ptolemy, and is one of the five great rivers mentioned in early 
Pali literature. 


Sarassatl is evidently the Sanskrit Sarasvatl mentioned in 
„ Yedie and Brahmanical literature. Ac- 

ra ' 1 cording to the Br&hmanas, the Kav- 

yamlmamsa and Manu Samhita, it formed the western boundary 
of the Brahmanical Madhyad&Sa. According to the Milinda- 
padho (p. 114) the Sarassatl issued forth from the Himavanta. 
It rises in the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range called the 
Sewalik and emerges into the plains at Ad Badri in Ambala. 
Like the Ganges, the river Sarassatl or Sarasvatl is considered 
as sacred by the Hindus. 
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r , , Tie river tJha was in tie Himavanta 

(Milindapanlio, p. 70). 

«. .. - Vidkava, a river in tlie Himavanta {cf. 

' Anto Himavant-o ' ; Jat., Vol. IU, p. 467). 
Vctravatl, a river, is. mentioned in the Jfilindapauho (p. 
„ .. .r 114). From the Matanga Jataka (Jat., 

V ™«.' T Vol. IV, p. 3SB) we know that the city 
of Vettavatl was on the banks of the river 
of that name. It is tho river Betwa in the kingdom of Bhopal, 
an affluent of the Jumna, on which stands Bhxlsa or the an- 
cient Vidi*a. 

The river VetaranJ is referred to in the Samyutta (Yol. 1, 
v , . p. 21) where it is stated to be the river 

e 9 * Yama (cf. Yamassa Vetaranim). The 

Buddhist tradition, therefore, Beems to support the Bralimanical 
tradition of the VaitarapI being the Yama’s river. Xn this 
river the hellish creatures suffer (cf. Jat., V, p. 276). 

It is the river Vaitarani in Orissa and is mentioned in the 
Mahabharata ( Yana P. Chap. 113) as being situated in Kalihga. 
It is again identified with tho river Dantura which rises near 
Nasik and 13 in the north of Bassein. This sacred river is said 
to have been brought down to the earth by Parasurama 
(Padma and Matsya Puranas). According to the Mahabharata 
(Vana P. Chap. 83) it is a river in Kurukshetra. It is further 
identified with a river in Gbarwal on the road between Kedara 
and BadrinStha. 

Yamuna is one of tho five great rivers mentioned in early 
v _ Pali literature (AN., IV, p. 101 ; SN., Vol. 

Yamuna. p . 135; y oL y> pp 401> 460> 461) 

It is the modern Jumna. 

The Ahogansa-pabbata ia a mountain in India. It is said 
that the venerable Moggaliputta Tissa 
Mountains Hina, xhera, having made over his disciples to 
P abba to!" °° an£ the thera Mahinda, went to the Ahoganga ' 

mountain near the source of the Ganges 

(Mv., p. 51). 

The Sarabhanga Jataka (Jat., Vol. V, p. 134) refers to the 
Aran'ara Anatijara which seems to be a chain of 

1 ' mountains in the Central Provinces. 

The Anoma and Asoka mountains do not seem from their 
A»o». Aaoka. Uesoriptioz, in tho Apodana (pp. 345 and 
34J respectively;, to have been far off 

from the Himavanta. 

According to the Apadana (p. 50), the Gttakuta mountain 
wa3 not also ver y ^ ° 6 from the 
u - ' Himavanta. It has, however, been 

identified with Kamptanath-giri in Bundelkhand. It is an 
isolated hill on a river called the PaisunI or Mandakiru. 
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CorapapSta. 


It ig about four miles from the Chitrakufa station of the GXP. 
Bail way. 

The Cavala mountain has been described in the Apadana 
. to be not far off from the Himavanta 

{Apadana, p. 451). 

We 2nd mention of the Cittala 'mountain not only in the 
, Atthasalini (p. 350), but also in the 

Visuddhimagga (p. 292). In the latter 
there is also a reference to a vihara on it. 

The Atthasalini also refers to the Cetiya Pabbata (p. 200) 
which, however, is difficult to he identi- 
find. 

According to the reference in the Dlgha Nikaya, (Vol. II, 
p. 116) the Corapapata seems to have been 
a hill near Rajagaha. 

This mountain seems to have been 
located in the Himavantapadesa (Jat., 
Vol. II, p. 33). 

In. the Gahgamala Jataka (Jat., Vol. HI, p. 452) we are 
told that a certain ascetic came from 
the mountain Gandhamadana to Benares 
to see the king. It is a part of the Rudra Himalaya, but 
according to the epic writers it forma a part of the Kailasa 
range. 

The GayaSlrga mountain is situated at Gaya from where 

Gayo-tosa tte G° tama Buddha went to Uruvilva 

> ' • for the attainment of Perfect Enlighten- 

ment. (A Study of the Mahavastu, p. 81.) 

According to the description given in the Apadana (p. 162) 
Qotama. the Gotama mountain seems to be not far 

off from the Himavanta. 

Gijjbakuta is a mountain in Magadha (W.C., p. 82). It 

Gijihakata. is 80 ca hod because its peak is like a 
vulture (PapancasudanI, II, 63). Accord- 
ing to Cunningham it is a part of the Sailagiri, the vulture peak 
of Fahien and Indasilaguha of Yuan Chwang. It lies two miles 
and a half to tbe south-east of new Rajgir. It is also called 
Giriyek hill. 

In the Ahguttara Nikaya tbe Himavanta i3 mentioned as 

Bimavuta. tb " (AN. I, p. 152). We 

are told in the Kunala Jataka {Jat., 
Vol. V, pp. 412 foil.) that once there broke out a quarrel 
between the Koliyas and the Sakiyas regarding the 
possession of the river RohinI which flows between the Sakiya 
and Koliya countries. Buddha, however, succeeded in settling 
the dispute. Many Koliya and Sakiya people were ordained. 
But spiritual discontent sprang up among them. The Blessed 
one conducted these brethren to the Himalayas and after illus- 
trating the sins connected with woman-kind by tbo Kunala 
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story, and removing their discontent, bestowed upon them the 
stage of sanctification. The Master transported them to the 
Himalayas and standing in the sky pointed out to them in a 
pleasant tract of the Himalayas various mountains: Golden 
mount, Jewel mount, Vermillion mount, Collyaium mount. 
Tableland mount. Crystal mount, and five great rivers, and the 
seven lake3, Kannamundaka, Rnthakaro, Sihappapata, Chad- 
danta, Tiyoggala, Anotatta, and Kunala. 

In the Milindapnflho (p. 114) it is stated that COO rivers 
issued forth from the Himavanta and that of these ten are 
important. They are: Gangs, Yamuna, Aciravatl, Sarabhu, 
Mali!, Sindhu, Sarassatl, Vetravatl, Vitamsa and Candabhaga. 

It is stated in the Dlgha N., (Vol. II, pp. 203-4, 209) that 
_ , , _ to the east of Riijagaba was the Brahmin 

n< aaa a village of Ambasanda. To the north of 

Ambasanda was the Indasiila Cave in the Vcdiyakapabbata 
which however seem3 to be the same as the Gijjhakutapabbata. 
In the Barhut inscriptions, the name of the cave is however 
given as Indasalaguha which has been identified with the 
Giriyek hill six miles from Rajgir. 

T , , Indakuta is near Rajagaha (SN., I, p. 

Jn<lnkuta. 200). 

It is near Rajagaha. It is one of the^groups of hills above 


laigilipasso. 


Rajagaha, namely, Gijjhakiita, Vebharo, 
Pandava and Vepulla. 

These pabbatas are stated in the Apa- 
dana (pp. 155, 381 and 3S2 respectively) 
to be not very far off from the Himavanta. 
The Kalagiri i3 mentioned in the Vidhura Pandita Jataka 
Kalugin. (Jat., Vol. VI, p. 302). This Kalagiri is 

' * ‘ the same as the Kalapabbata mentioned 

in the same Jataka. 

The Kuraragharapabbata is in Avanti. Mahakaccana 
— . once dwelt in this mountain (AN.. V, 

Kuraraghara. p 45 j ' 

Kalasila Kalasila is at Rajagaha (DN., II, 

Ealasua. p H8). 

,, Monosila, a mountain (Kumbhakara 

• Jataka, Jat., Ill, p. 379). 

Maiupabbata. “ the < J “‘; VoL U, 

m.kbi- 51 * It is 8 mountain in the Himavanta 

Mrf.ak.1^ (, Kt | Vol . V, p. 3S). 

It is referred to in the Therigatha Commentary (p. 150), 
jj eru and is identical with the Rudra Himalaya 

‘ r in Gharwal where the river Ganges takes 

its rise. It is near the Badanka ASram, and is probably the 
Mount Meros of Arrian. 
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Nerupabbata. 


Paclnavamga. 


The Nerupabbata is in the Himavanta (Milindapafiho, 
p. 129). In the Neru Jataka {Jat., Vol. 
m, 247), it is called the Golden mountain. 

It is a legendary name of Meant Vepulla 
(SN., II, pp. 190-1). 

It is at Rajagaha. According to the Samyutta Nikaya 

, .. . „ . . . (Vol. V, p. 79) thera Mahakassapa resided 
ripphaliguhs pabbats. the pipphalipjha patbate. ' 

Paiidavapabbata is mentioned in the Atthasallnl (p. 34). 

All these mountains are in the Himavanta probably mean- 
ing thereby that they are names of differ- 
Phalika, and Rajata- ent p ar t a or peaks of the great Himalaya 
P mountain (Jat.. V, 41 5 and JSt., II, 

p. 6 respectively). 

The First Buddhist Council was held at Rajagaha in the 
a .. . . _ Sattapanni cave of the Vebhara pabbata 

a apanmgu . under the presidency of Mahakassapa and 
under the patronage of Ajatasattu (Samantapa9adika, p. 10). 

It is in the Cittakutapabbata which is 
in the Himavantapadesa (Jat,, Vol. Ill, 
p. 203). 

Both are mentioned in the Jatakas 
(Jat., Vol. H, p. 92and Jat., Vol. V, p. 416) 
to be in the Himavantapadesa. 

In the Dhammapada Commentary (Vol. I, p. 107) we are 
told that the Mount Sineru was sixty- 
eight thousand leagues high. It is des- 
cribed as a mountain in the Kulavaka Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 
p. 202) as well. 

It is in the Himalayas (SN., I, p. 67) to 
the east of Tibet. 

The Samyutta Nikaya {Vol. Ill, p. 1) 
seems to locate it in the Bhagga country. 

It » »t R»jigatoi <DK„ n, p. 116). 

Vepulla. This is a mountain in Magadha. 

Vebhara is a mountain in the Magadha country. In the 
Vimanavatthu Commentary (p. 82) we 
L :, ' ir L are told that the city of Ginbbaj a was 

encircled by the mountains Isigih, Vepulla, Vebhara, Pandara 
and Gijjbakuta. 

In the Samanta-Pasadika (p. 70) we are told that Mahinda 
v , . who was entrusted with the work of 

e lsa E Jt ‘- propagating Buddhism in Ceylon, in 
course of his journey from Pataliputta, halted at the Dakkhina- 
giri janapada (Vedisa), the capital of which was Ujjenl. He 
stayed at the Vedisagiri Mahavihara which was built by his 
mother and thence be went to Tambapanm. 


SuvannaguhS. 


Suvannapabbata and 
SSnupabbata. 


Setapabbata. 

SurosumSragin. 
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It is in tho country of tho Bbaddiyas 
Jstiyavana. (Anguttara, Vol. Ill, p. 30). 

In tho ManorathapurapI (p. 100) wo arc told that the 
Buddha converted the Timso. Bhadda- 
vaggiya bhikkhus at Kappisiyavana- 


Kapp^siyavanasa^iija. 

sanda. 


Tho Kctakavana is in Kosala near the 
ivetaKavana. village of Nalakapina (Nalaplna Jutaka, 
— Jat., VoL I, 170). 

It is at Rajagaha (AN., II, pp. 35, 172, 170; III, p. 35; 
, . . , , TV, pp. 402). In the Jlajihitna Nikaya 

(Voi: IH, p. ]2S) we .to told that once 
tho Buddha dwelt in tho Kalandakanivupa at Veluvana in 
Rajagaha. 

In the MonorathapuranI (p. 100) it is said that at La(tki~ 
T ... , vana King Birabislra was converted by 

•• lvona ' the Buddha. It is about two miles north 

01 Tapovana in tho district of Gaya. 

Tho Lumbinivana is referred to in the Buddhacarita (I, 
Tt . Verse 23 ; XVII, Verse 27) as situated in 

uimbiaivwi*. K apilavatthu which is tho birth place 
of the Buddha. LumbinI is Rumminide! in the Nepalese Terai, 

2 miles to the north of Bhagavanpur and about a mile to the 
north of Paderia. 

Theso two f meats are mentioned in 
tho Milindapauho (p. 130). 

It is a forest in Avanti. MahSkaccana 
resided thero in a leaf-hut (SN., IV, p. 

110 ). 

It is at Kapilavatthu (SN., I, p. 2G). According to 
Mah&vana. Buddhagho^a, it is a natural forest outside 
the town of VaiSali lying in one stretch 
up to the Himalayas. It is 60 called on account of the large 
area covered by it (Smv., I, 300; cl. SN., I, pp. 29-30). 

“ (SN.. I, p. 27). 

The Buddha once went from tho Gijjhakuta to the Mora 
,, .. _ Nivapa which was on the bank of Suma- 

Mora Nivapa. gadh5 . (DN-> m> 3Q) R j, at 

gaha (AN., I, p. 291). 

In the Viauddhimagga, the Nandanavana, the Missakavana 
Nandanavana. aQ d the PhSrusakavana are all referred to 

kt- It is in the Vajii countries and is near 

ctagavan*. Hatthigama (AN., IV, p. 213) . 

Once the Buddha lived in the Pavarikambana at Nalanda. 
PSvariUmbavana There he a P oke on the sub j ect ° { miracles 
to Kevaddba, the eon of a householder 

(DN., I, p. 211). 


Mejjharoaaain and 
Mfttnhgarnsiaam. 

Mokkarottbo. 
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Once tho Buddha stayed at Bhcsakajavana Migad.iya in 
tlto Smhsumarnpiri of the Bhaggas (AX., 
BhrMk^lrim*. V ol. II( p . C j . IIIf p . 293 ; IV, pp. 85, 

228, 232 and 208). _ 

Once the venerable KumSra Kimapi with a company of 
the libikkhu* went to Sctovya in tho 
SiihinpSv*n*. Kosala country. Ho dwelt in the Simsa- 
ruvana to the north of Sctavyo (DX., II, p. 31G), There is 
a Simsapavana in KosarabI (SN., Vol. V, p. 437). There is 
also another Slmsapivana near Afavi (AX.. Vol. I, p. 130). 

Sluvuna. It Is at KAjagaha (SX., I, pp. 210-212). 

It is in the Malla territory. It was hero that tho Buddha 
attained tho MahSparinibbuoa (DX., II, 
Upsvftttftna SBUvsnu. ^ 169). 

Vfluvana. It is ot lUjagaha (SX., I, p. 52). 

\Y|ukai>taka- It is in Dakkiiinagiri (AX., IV, p. 04). 

There is ft reference to the Vindhya forest in the Dipavarii- 
, . sa (15, 87). Arittha, one of the ministers 

^iljhatavi. Q f Dovaniimpiyatissa, who had been sent 
by the Ceylonese King to Asoka, King of Mngadba, for a 
branch of tho Bodhi Tree, had to go through the Vindhya forest 
while going to Pafaliputra. 

Vifijlmtavi comprises portions of Khandesh and Aurangabad, 
which lio on tho south of the western extremity of the Vindhya 
range, including Xosik. Tho forest, therefore, should, strictly 
speaking, be located in tho Dakkhipapatha. 

Aiimiii Tho AggSlava temple is referred to in 
vibira*. ' etc. — Aggs- the Tipallattha Miga Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 
lava. ICO). 

Tho third Buddhist Council was held ot IMtnliputta in tho 
, , _ . Asokiirilma at the time of King Asoka 

AeoVKrBraa. (Samantap!isu<lika, p. 4S). 

It is in KosambI (Tipallatthamiga 
Jataka (Jat., Vol. I, 1G0). 

Bahuputta, a Oetiya in Vesali (DX., n, 

p. 118). 

In the Samyutta Nikaya (Vol. V, pp. 230-G0) we find the 
Caps]. Ml. Buddha nwaluug of three beautiful Celt- 

yas of Vesall (AN., IV, p. 309), e.g., tho 
Capala Cetiya (named after a Yakkha of this name), the Sattem- 
ba Cetiya (DX., II, 118) and the Sarandada Cetiya (named 
after a Yakkha of this name). 

The Buddha speaks very highly of the Cetiya3 of Vesali. 

Gotama and other They are : Udena, Gotamaka, Sattamba, 
Cetiyas of Vesall. Bahuputta, Sarandada and C3pala (DX., 

II, p. 118 ; AN., Vol. IV, p. 309). In the Dlgha Nikaya 
(Vol. HI, pp. 9, 10) we are told that to the east of Vesali 
was the Udena Cetiya, to the south was the Gotamaka Cetiya, 


XJadurikarKtoa. 


Bahuputta. 
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to tho west wag the Sattomba Cctiya, and to tho north was tho 
Bahuputta Cctiya. 

It was at KosamhI (DN., 1, pp. 157, 159 ; SN., II, p. 115). 

A monastery built by a banker named 
Ghosita is called Ghositarama (Papailca- 


GhositirSma. 


Sudani, II, p. 3D0). 

GiCjtvkn.v&s&?.Uft. 

KnssapakftrSrnft. 


Kukkutfirttma. 

KutBgBrosBlB. 


It was atNadiku near P6(aliputta (AN - ., 
HI, pp. 303, 300 ; IV, p. 31 G ; V, p. 322). 
It was at RSijogaba (SN., Ill, p. 121). 

It was at Pataliputta (SN., V, pp. 16, 
17, 171, and 173). 

„ It was at Vesall (SN., I, p. 29). 

The KSlakarama was in Suketft. IVo oro told that once 
~ , . when tho Buddha was dwelling at tho 

r a ' Kalakavana in Sakcta, he spoke of some 
qualities that were possessed by him. 

Thero j9 a rcfcrenco to n Cctiya on the 
Morkata htftdatifa. p an k 0 f the Marknta-hrada where tho 
* Buddha onco Btoycd (A Study of tho 

Maha vasty, p. 44). 

NigrtKihBrnmft. It was at Rajagaha (DN„ II, p. 1IG). 
Once the Buddha dwelt in the palaco of Migurnrmita in tho 
. , - „ „ Pubbarutna at Slvatthl. It was hero 
m ‘ that Aggafifia Suttanta was delivered by 
the Buddha (DN., HI, p. 80). 

Paribbsj ftkBrBtnft. It was at Rajagaha (SN., II, p. 33). 

R . „ It was at Savatthl. Anuruddha is said 

bajajigara. tQ haV0 rcside< i them (SN.. V, p. 300). 
It is referred to in the Visuddhimagga (p. 90) ; and it was 
nv i* il« .. . in this Vihara that the Mahadhammarak- 
Vihfira khita thera lived. It was situated in the 

Itohana Janapada which was on the other 

side of the Ganges. 

In the Samsntapasadlka (pp. 33-34) we find that the Vaj- 
Vfsi vb-s jiputtaka bhikkhus of Vesall declared tho 

u ma ‘ ten Indulgences. This led to the inaugura- 
tion of the Second Buddhist Council which was held during the 
reign of Kalasoka at Vesall in the Valukfirama. 

It was a monastery in the ancient Vajji country (Mr., p. 

24). It is also mentioned by Fahien in 
his travels. 

It was a vifiara in Cfjjenl (Bfv., p. 
228). 

It was a vihara near Savatthi in the Kosala country 

T , where the Buddha lived for gome time 

J (Dr., p. 21 ; Mr., p. 7). 


MahBvaca vjhfira. 


Dakkbinagin vihara. 



CHAPTER II 

THE UTTARAPATHA OR NORTHERN INDIA 

Nowhere In Brahman leal or Buddhist literature is men- 

.. . . troned the four boundaries of the Uftarit- 

unt ttr patha. According to tbe Brahmanical 

tradition ns recorded in the KiivyamTmfirasa (p.93), the UttarS- 
patha or Northern India lay to the other, i.c., the western fide 
of Prilbttdftka (Prithudakfit paratah Uttarupathah) or Pcboa, 
about 14 miles west of Thiinrswar. Other Brahmanical sources, 
c.g., the Dharmasutras of YaALjtka, BaudhSyana and Manu, 
purport to furnish practically tho samo evidence, i.e., the 
Uttariipatha lies to the west of the place where the Saraswatr 
disappears. But our knowledge of tho eastern boundary of 
Uttariipatha is derived onlj- in connection with tho boundaries 
of tho Mndhyacleia as given in tho texts referred to above. 
There is nowhere any independent evidence of tho boundaries 
of UttarSpatha as tmeh. It is interesting to noto that tho 
Brahmanical definition of Aryuvnrta excludes tho greater por- 
tion of tho land of tho Iligvedic Aryans, which, however, is 
included in tho UttarSpatha. Thus tho entire Indu3 valley 
which was the cradle of tho Bgvedic culture and civilisation is 
practically outside the palo of JIanu’e Madhyade5a or BaudhS- 
yana’s Aryuvftrtn, hut is included in Uttariipatha according to 
tho KuvyaralmuiiisS, 

Tho Buddhist northern division Is also to be located, as in 
Brahmanical texts, to the west of the Brahman district of 
Thuna (SthGna) or Tlioneswar os recorded in tbe JIahavagga 
and tho Divyuvaduna. There too tho boundaries of Uttaril. 
patha ns such arc not recorded ; its eastern boundary alone can 
bo derived from tho western boundary of the Majjhimndesa. 

There are numerous references to UttarSpatha in Pali lite- 
rature. In the HSthigumpha inscription of King Khuravela, 
we are told that King Kharavela was able to strike terror into 
the heart of the King of UttarSpatha. Ho compelled King 
Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at his feet. Khara- 
vela’s UttarSpatha probably signifies the region including 
Mathura in its south-eastern extension up to Magadha. From 
the prologue of Book V of the Suttanipata (p. 190), it appears 
the Dakkhmapatha lent its name to the region through which 
it passed — the whole tract of land lying to the south of the 
Ganges and to the north of Godavari being known, according 
to Buddhaghosa, as Dakkhinapatha or the Deccan proper 
(VT., Mahavagga, V, 13 ; Cullavagga, I, IS, p. 362). Uttara* 
patha too may be supposed to have been originally a great 
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trade route— the northern high road, so to speak, which ex- 
tended from SavatthI to Takkasila. in Gandhara, and have lent, 
precisely like the southern high road, its name to the region 
through which it passed, i.e., the region covering, broadly 
speaking, the north-western part of the United Provinces, and 
the whole of the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Pro- 
vinces. But this definition of Uttarapatha is nowhere expli- 
citly stated in Pali literature. It is> therefore, not at all 
improbable that Uttarapatha in Pali literature might have also 
signified the same region, i.e., the entire northern India from 
Anga in the east to Gandhara in the north-west and from the 
Himalayas in the north to the Vindhyas in the south as under- 
stood by its later and wider sense (i.e., the whole of Aryavarta), 
e.g., in the Calukya inscriptions of the 7th and 8th centuries 
A.D. 


Banabhatta, the author of Harsha-Carita, however, uses 
the word Uttarapatha in its narrower sense and seems to 
include within the region so named the western part of U.P., 
the Punjab and the North-Western Frontier Provinces. Accord- 
ing to Chinese Buddhist writers, northern India ‘comprised 
the Punjab proper including Kashmir and the adjoining hill 
states with the whole of eastern Alganisthan beyond the Indus, 
and the present Cis-eatlej States to the west of the Saraswati 
river’ (CAGI., p. 13). 

In the Afiguitara Nikaya, Gandhara is included in the list 
of the sixteen Mahajanapadaa (AN., I., 
p. 213; IV, pp. 252, 256, 260). The 
Gandh&ras were a very ancient people. 
Their capital Takshaalla is also mentioned in the Mahabharata 
in connection with the story of King Janamejaya who is said 
to have conquered it. 1 * 3 * The kingdom of Gandhara included 
Kashmir and the Takshasila region (PHAI., p. 93). s Gandhara 
comprises the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi in the 
northern Punjab as we find in the Mahavamsa (Geiger’s tr., 
p. 82, n. 2) wherein it is stated that after the dissolution of 
the Third Buddhist Council, Moggaliputtatiesa thera sent 
Majjkantika thera to Kasmlra- Gandhara for propagation of 
the Buddhist faith. 5 Gandhara thus comprised the whole 


1 " The Pnranas represent the Gandhara kings as the descendants of 
Druhyu (Malaya, 43. 6 ; Vayu, 99. 9). This king and hia people are men- 
tioned. several tvsow vo. the, Rgveda. la the Yedi-i lode* (I, ZZZ) vt a 
stated that from the tribal grouping it is probable that the Druhyua were 
a north-wester n people. Thus the Paramo tradition about the connection 
of the Gandharaa with Druhyu accords with Vedic evidence.’ (PHAI., 
p. 63.) 

s We End it otherwise in Jet., Ill, 365. 

3 Dr. Raichaudhun points out (PHAI., p. 03) that the inclusion of 

Kashmir in the GandhSra kingdom is confirmed by the evidence of Heka- 

taios of Miletos (B.C. 649-4S6) who refers to Kaspapyroa = Kadyapapura , 
i-e., Kashmir (cf. P.Sjatarangitu, I, 27) as a Gondanc city. 

4 
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of tLo district* of Peshawar ami Rawalpindi In tho northern 
Punjab. Takknsltt or Toxila was the capita! city of the 
Gandhiira kingdom, and according to the J5taka» (Tel.apatta 
.Ifttakn, 00, fcuslmn .latnka, 103) It lay 2,000 leagues from 
Benares. In the time of Nimi, King of VJdelia, Durmu- 
Uha, King of PaficbMa and Bhlma, King of Vjdarblia, the 
throne of Gandhiira was occupied by Naggaji or Kngnajit 
(Kumbhnkilra JBtnka; Aitarcya Briihmnpo, VII, 3!; Sat. 
Brilhraana, VIII, 1.4.10).* In the Kumbhnkura Jutaka wc are 
told that Naggaji’s capital was TakkasIlH. 

Tho Jittakas testify to the evidonco of trade relations bo- 
tween tho Kaslimlr-Gandiiara kingdom and Vidcha (Jfifc., Ill, 
pp. 303-309). In tho Niddcsa wo are told (P.T.S., Vol. I, 
p. 151) that in Taxila people used to flock In tho wako of trade 
and commerce to cam money. The king'niling in Gandhiira 
contemporaneously with King Bimbisura of Magadha was Puk- 
fcusati who is said to linrc sent an embassy and a letter to his 
Magndhan contcmporay a9 a mark of friendship. He is also 
said to have waged a war on Iving Pradyota of Avanti who 
was defeated. 

The Behistun inscription of Darius (C. BIG B.C.) purports 
to record that Gadara or Gandhura was ono of the kingdoms 
subject to tho Persian Empire ; it, therefore, appears that some 
time in tho latter half of tho Otli century B.C., tho Gandhiira 
kingdom was conquered by tbe Achromcnid kings. In tho 
timo of Asoka, however, Gandhura formed a part of the empire 
of the great Buddhist Emperor; the Gandharas whoso capital 
was Takkasllu arc mentioned in his Rock Edict s. 

Kamboja is mentioned along with Gandhiira in the Anguttara 
, .. Nik&ya (I, p. 21 3; Ibid., IV, pp. 252, 

25 o, „ 01J M 0 „ e o! , h( . , i!rtMn 

countries of India. In tho ParamatthadrpanI on the Petavatthu 
(P.T.S., p. 113) DvSraka occurs along with Ivnmboja. But it U 
not expressly stated if Dvaraka was the capital of the Ivamboja 
country. Dvuraka, in fact, was not really a city of Kamboja ; 
nowhere in early or later Pah literature there is any mention of 
the capital city of the Kamboja people ,* nor of the location of 
their country, though it is certain that Kamboja must be 
located in some part of north-west India not far from Gandhara. 


i PHAI., p. 03. 

* * We loam from a passage of tho Mahabh&rata that a place called 
Rajapura was the home of the Kstnbojas {Mahfibharata, VII, 4, 5; 
“Kama RSjapuram gatva KSmbojS nirjiti stvayS Tho association 
of the Kambojas with the GandhSras enables us to identify this Rajapura 
with the Rajapura of Yuan Chwang which lay to the south or south-east 
of Punch (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol, J, p. 234). The western bound- 
aries of Kamboja must have reached Kafiristan, and there are still in that 
district tribes like “ Caumojee”, “Camoie” and “ Camoje " whose names 
remind us of the Kambojas.’ (PHAI., p. 03.) 
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Nandipura seems to be the only city of the Kambojas that is 
known from Luder’s Inscriptions, Nos. 176 and 472. 

In the Somangalavilasinl (I, p. 124), we are told that 
Kamboja was the home of horses. The commentary on the 
Kunala Jataka {Jat., V, p. 446) gives ns to know how the 
Kamboja people caught horses in the forest. In one of the 
Jatakas (Jat., Cowell, VI, HO note) we are informed that the 
Kambojas were a north-western tribe who were supposed to 
have lost their original Aryan customs and to have become 
barbarous. In the BUuridatta Jataka (Jat., VI, p. 208) we are 
told that many Kambojas who were not Aryans told that people 
were purified by killing insects, flies, snakes, frogs, bees, etc. 
The Jataka tradition is corroborated by that contained in 
Yaska’s Nirukta as well as in Yuan Chwang’s account of 
Rajapura and the adjoining countries of the north-west. The 
Nirukta would have us believe that in Yaska’s time the Kam- 
bojas had come to be regarded as a people distinct from the 
Aryans of India proper, speaking a different dialect. Speaking 
of Rajapura, Yuan Chwang says, * From Lampa to Rajapura 
the inhabitants are coarse and plain in personal appearance, of 
rude violent disposition. . . . they do not belong to India proper 
but are inferior peoples of frontier (i.e., barbarians) stocks* 
(Watters — Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 284 ff.). 

It is staled in the Sasanavaihsa (P.T.S. 49) that in the 
235th year of the Mahaparinibbana of the Buddha, Mahar&k- 
khita thera went to the Yonaka Province and established the 
Buddha’s sasana in Kamboja and other places. The Kambojas 
are mentioned in the Rook Edicts V and XIII of Asoka. 
They occupied roughly the province round about Rajaori, or 
ancient Rajapura, including the Hazara district of the North- 
Western Frontier Province. 

The Mahavamsa (Geiger’s tr., p. 194) refers to the town of 
, Alasanda which was the chief city of 

^^anapad»j^,Nigam«s, t ^ e Yona territory. Geiger identifies 
Alasanda. ' ' Alasanda with the town of Alexandria 

_ founded by Alexander near Kabul in the 

Paropanisadae country. In the Milindapanho, however, Alas- 
Mtda has been described as an island where in the village of 
Kalasigama King Milinda was bom (Trenckner, Milindapanho, 
pp. 82 and 83 ; CHI., p. 550). 

From the Sivi Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 401) we know that 
Anttbapura. Arittbapura was the capital of the Sivi 
. ‘ kingdom. Several Jatakas mention (e.g., 

xiimi Jataka, No. 541) a king named Uslnara and hi3 son Sibi ; 
but whether this prince Sibi had anything to do with the Sibi 
people or their country^ it is difficult to ascertain. 

, ,, passage of the Rgveda (VH, 18. 7) there is a mention 
A people along with the Alinas, Pakthas, Bhalanasas 

and Vwanins. Early Greek writers also refer to a country in 
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tho Punjab ns tho territory of tiic Fiboi. It ii highly probable 
that tho Sira country of the Itgvcda, the Fibf country of the 
JStakas (Ummadanti Jfltaka, No. 627 ; Vcssantaro Jntaka, 
No. 617) and tho Sibol country of tho Greek geographer are 
one and the name. Patafijnli mentions a country in the 
north called Sira-pura (IV, 2, 2) which is certainly identi- 
cal with Sibipuro mentioned in a Shorkot inscription. (Ep. 
Ind., 1021, n.U.) TlioSira, Sihl or Siboi territory «, therefore, 
Identical with tho Shorkot region of the Punjab — the ancient 
Slvapura or Siblpur.* 

Besides Aritthapura there was another city of tho Sibi 
kingdom called Jetuttara near Chitor (Vcssantaro Jutaka, 
No. 647). 

In tho Ghata Jutaka (Jit., Vol. IV, p. 79) wo are told that 
a king named Mahfikaihsa reigned in 
Asltafijunn Hagara. Uttarflpotha, in tho Karim district, in the 
city of Aeitafljana which, however, is difficult to bo identified. 
Uttarakuru is often mentioned in Pali literature as a 
„ , mythical region. It has also been menti- 

Dttarainmi. 0 ncd ^ Vedic and later Brahmanical 
literature as a country situated somewhere north of Kashmir. 
Kalasiguma was tho birth place of King Milinda (Milinda- 


Kalasigiima 

Kolasigama. 


nafiho, p. 83); it was situated in tho 
Island of Alasanda or Alexandria. 

According to n Jutaka story (No. *100) the kingdom of 
KilsmJr was included in the GandhSra 
r mim. Kingdom. It is stated in tho Mahavathsa 

that after tho dissolution of the Third Buddhist Council, 
iloggaliputta Tissa them sent Sfajjhantika there to Kasmlra- 
GandhSra for propagation of tho Buddhist faith. (See ante : 
GandhSra). During the reign of Asoka, Kasmlra was included 
in tho Manrya dominion. This is proved by tho testimony of 
Yuan Chwang (Watters, I, pp. 2G7-71). 

The Dlpavnriisa (p. 16) refers to tho Kurudlpa which, 
Kurudipu. however, may be taken to be identical 

p with Uttarakuru. 

Takkaslla (Sans. Takshaslla) was the capital city of the 
Takh nails Gandhara kingdom, and according to the 

Jatakos (Telapatta Jutaka, No. 96 ; 
Suslma Jutaka, No. 103) it lay 2,000 leagues from Benares as 
already pointed out. In Pali literature Takkaslla has been 
frequently mentioned as a great seat of learning in Ancient 


1 ‘The UahSbhSrata (III, 130-131) refers to a rfishtra of the fhvis 
ruled by King Uslnara, which lay not far from tho Yamuna. It is not 
altogether improbable that the Uslnara country was at one time the 
home of _the Sms. We find them also in Sind, in Afadhy ami kS in 
RSjputSna (Vaidya — Med. Hindu India, I, p. 162 ; Carmichael Lectures, 
1018, p. 173) and in the DasakumSra-Carita, on the banks of the KSveri.’ 
(PHAl., pp. 155*66, also fm., Ho. 2.) 
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India. In the Vinaya Pit-aka (Mahavagga, pp. 269-270) it is 
stated that Jivaka, the royal physician received; his education in 
medicine and surgery there. In the Jatakas (I, p. 259; V, 
pp. 161, 210, 457) we are told that princes from various king- 
doms went to Taxila for education. In one of the Jatakas 
(Jat., I, p. 447) it is stated that a young man of the Lala 
country went to Taxila. for education. In another Jataka 
(Jat., II, p. 277) a very beautiful picture of the student life of 
those days has been drawn. From the Cittasambhuta Jataka 
(Jat., IV, p. 391) we learn that education was eligible for upper 
classes alone, the hrahmanas and khattiyaa. Of the subjects 
taught, the first three Vedas and eighteen Vijjas are mentioned. 
Some of the Vijjas taught at Taxila are also mentioned in thfe 
Jatakas, e.g., the art of archery (Jat., I, p. 356), the art of 
Bword3manship and the various arts (Jat., V, p, 128.) The 
Susima Jataka (Jat., II, p. 47) tells us that Bodhisatta, the son 
of a priest who was a Hatthimangalakaraka to the King of 
Benares, travelled a distance of 20,000 yojanas and went to 
Takkasila to learn Hatthisuttans.. References to Alambana- 
mantam (mantarn for charming snakes) and Nidhiuddharana- 
roantam as taught in Taxila are made in the Campeyya Jataka 
(Jat., IV, p. 457) and the Vrabachatta Jataka (Jat., Ill, p. 116) 
respectively. 

From the Ilivyavadana (p. 371) it appears that Takkasila 
was included in the empire of Bindusara of Msgadha, father of 
ABoka. Once when during his reign there was a rebellion in 
Takkasila, he sent his son Anoka to put down the rising. From 
the minor Rock Edict II of Asoka it seems that Takkasila was 
the headquarter of the Provincial Government at Gandhara 
and was placed under a kumara or viceroy. According to the 
Divyavadana, a rebellion again broke out in Takkasila daring 
the reign of Asoka, and the latter sent his son KunSIa to put 
down the disturbances. 

TakkaBila is identified with Taxila in the district of Rawal- 
pindi in the Punjab. 

Tidasapura In the SamantapSsadika (p. 179) there 

p is a reference to Uttarakuru and its city 

Tidasapura. 

Msddarattha MaddaraHha is not mentioned in the 

" ' list of the sixteen Mahajanapadas. 

In the Milindapaflho we are told that King Blilinda 
E a gala (Menander), a powerful Grjeco-Bactrian 

g ' King, ruling over the Madda country with 

oagala as his capital became a convert to Buddhism (S3.E., 
Vol XXXV, p. 6). That Sagala or Sakala (modem Sialkot in 
the Punjab) was the capital of the Madra country is also attest- 
ed to by the_Mah5.bh5.rata (II, 32, 14)r— ‘Tatah Sakalama- 
bhyetva Madranam putabhedanam as also by several Jatakas 
(e.g., the Kalingabodbi Jataka, No. 479; the Kusa Jataka, 
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No. Ml). Tho Madras had a monarchical constitution anti their 
territory may Ikj said to correspond roughly to Sialkot and its 
adjacent districts which were known as late as the 18th ccntnry 
as the Modradekt. 

In one of tho Jutakas (Cowell’s Jutaka, V, pp. 140-147) we 
are told that King OkkSka had a son named Kusa who married 
a daughter of the King of Madda. It is further stated that 


wo know that a matrimonial nllianco wns established between 
tho King of Madda aud tho King of Kaliiiga. Another matri- 
monial nllianco of tho Madda King was made with the royal 
hoiwo of Benares (Chaddantn Jiitaka — Cowell’s Jutaka, V, p. 22). 
Tho Mahilvatiisa (p. 70) tells us that in Stbapuro, on tho death 
of King Slhavuhu, his son Sumitta bccamo king, and married 
tho daughter of tho Madda Iving and had three sons by her. 

It is referred to in tho Rock Edicts V and XIII of Asoka. 

1 Tho Nabhapantis of Nubhaka 1 must be 

* sRbh ■ looked for somewhere between the North- 

West Frontier and tho western coast of India. 

Tho Yonaka or Yona country was visited, according to 
v „ , the Dipavamsa and Mahavamsa (Chap. 

\ ona or \ onska. xn) |jy tho Mah&rakkWta . Ac- 

cording to the Susanavatiisa (p. 12) tbo Yonakarattha is tho 
country of tho Yavana or Yona pcoplo. The Rock Edicts V 
and XIII of Asoka mention tho Yonas as a subject people, form- 
ing a frontier district of Asoha’s Empire. The exact situa- 
tion of the Yonaka country is difficult to bo determined. 
According to the Mahuvamaa, its chief city was Alasanda 
identified with Alexandria near Kabul in the Faropanisadae 
country (Mah&vamBa, tr., p. 194 ; Trenckner, Milindapafiho, 

p. 82). 

Anotatta has been mentioned as a lake in tho Ariguttara 
Nikaya (IV, p. 101) and is included in the 
Anotutu. *' list of the seven great lakes in the Hima- 
layas (Dv. and Mv.). Buddha is said to 
have visited the lake many a time. It is generally suppos- 
ed that the Anotatta or Anavatapta lake is the same as 
Rawanhrad or Langa. But Spence Hardy considers it to bean 
imaginary lake (Legends and Theories of the Buddhists, p. 129). 
{j h5 The river Uha is stated in the Milinda- 

paBho (p. 70) to have been located in the 

Himavanta. 


1 In the Bock Edicts V and XIII of Asoka, the Yonas, Kambojas, 
GSndhSra3, RSshtrikas-Pitmik&s, Bhojaa KSbhapantis, Andhras and 
Puhadas are mentioned. We have to take these names as those of subject 
people, forming eome of the frontier districts of Asoka's Empire 



CHAPTER III 

APARANTAKA OR WESTERN INDIA 


According to the Brahmanical tradition recorded in the 
KSvyamlmamsj (p. 03} . the country lying 
to the west of Devasabhu (a city on a 
mountain not yet identified) wa3 called the PaScatdeSa or the 
Western Country (DcvasabhSyah paratah paiSeatdeiah, tatra 
Pevasabha-Surashtra-Daseraka-Travana-Bhrigukaccba-KacchJ- 
ya-^narta-Arvuda-brahmanavaha-Yavana-prabhritayo janapa- 
dSh). Devasabhu is ako referred to in the Arthaiastra (Sans- 
krit text, p. 78) aa producing red sandal. According to the 
Buddhist tradition recorded in the Sasanavamsa (p. II), Aparan- 
taka is, however, the region lying to the west of the Upper 
Irnwady. According to Sir R. G. Bhandarkar, Aparanta was 
the Northern Konkan, whose capital was Surparaka (mod. 
SopSra); while according to Bhagavanlal Indraji the western 
sea-board of India was called Aparantaka or Aparantika, Yuan 
Chwang, the celebrated Chinese Buddhist traveller, seems, on 
the whole, to be more definite on this point. According to his 
account, the Western Country seems to comprise • Sindh, West- 
ern Rajputana, Catch, Gujarat and a portion of the adjoining 
coast on the lower course of the Narmada, three states — Sindh, 
Gurjara and Valabhi ’ (CAGI., Notes, p. 690). 

The Dlpavamsa (p. 54) and the Jlahavamsa (Ch. XII) state 
that Yona Dhammarakkhita, a Buddhist missionary, was sent 
to Aparantaka for the spread of Buddhism there. 

Asitamasa is referred to in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua 
and Sinha, p. 32). Cunningham locates 
Bomew here on the bank of the Tamasa 
s. ’ ’ or Ton river. The Vamana Parana men- 

tions Asinlla and Tamasa among the 
countries of Western India. 


In the Sussondi Jataka (Jat., HI, pp. 187 ff.) we read of the 
Bharukaccbs. S™* 1 ? 1 t" Benares to 

Bharnkaccha. It was a seaport town from 
which ships used to sail for different countries. In one of the 
Jatakas it is stated that some merchants once sailed from 
Bhanikaccha to Suvannabhumi (identified with Lower Burma). 
In the Divyavadana (pp. 544-586) there is a very interesting 
Btory accounting for the name of the city. It fa said that 
Rndrayana, King of Roruka (may be identical with Alor, an 
old city of Sindh), in Sanvira was killed by his son Sikhandl. 
As a punishment of this crime, the realm of Sikhandl, the 
parricide king, was destroyed by a heavy shower of sands. 
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Thxe pious men only survived— two ministers unci a Buddhist 
S^L °^ Cnt ou f “ searol1 of * land. Bhiru, one of 
ttere wCT “l 'T 31 to “ n<1 on6 and established a new city 
there w hich earns to be named after him-Bhiruka or Bhiru- 
fiaccba whence came the name Bharukaccha. 

ineam l ?v'^ a “' la : ^? we ' ,er . Sanskrit rendering which 

hi'h coart kn? aSt a' ant lj- al1 ' 1 th w city ia eiactIy situated on a 
™ ioTdiT?’ Aco . ord “g ‘e Brahmanical tradition, the city 

Gaz. of Sdk lxT 3oT aa by t h6 - " ag6 BWgn < Im P 

KurmavibhSm . H^Bnhaeeha is mentioned in the 
Earyeamofftof d ® huv >“ ko f i “>d it is identical with 
SrE, “L*? 1 3 el “y (PP- 38 and 1E2) and the Periplus of the 
SmTC. (PP ' ° “ nd 287> - 14 b "Odern Broach in 

Cikula is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and 
CifaJa. Sinha, p. 14). The location of the place 

.■ <Tfl , , » unknown. One of the Nasik Cave 
a No- 11,33) mentions Oikhaia Padra as 

(Ep. l£, n J p 42) CCl ‘° k_CC “ ta ' probahly C “"’ neat Bombay 

We are told in the Mahavamsa (Ch. XII) that Maha. 
MahSrattha. dhammarakkhita was sent to spread the 
Accor, Hr, „ i «. c g03 P 61 of the Buddlia >n the Maharaftha. 
Mahiin^ 8 t0 S® Sasanavamsa (pp. 12, 13), it is, however, 
tha ° r Siam< ****** « the present Mara! 

thatffi??’* the col ? ntry watered b y the Upper Godavari and 
mat lying between that river and the Krishna. 

Nasika is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions (p. 16). 
Nasika, -^t is Nasika or Naisika of the PuranaB 

corfHrsr. * , and Janasthana of the Ramayana. Ac- 

m j “ t ®f a ^ jn anda Purana, it was situated on the Nar- 
1 JauaBthana, as it appears from the Ramayanic descrip- 
T_ * ^T a8 ^thm the reach of Panchavati on the Godavari. 

, 9 “ an a came to he known as Nasika from the circumstance 
tnat Here Surpanakha’s nose was cut off by Lakshmana. 
asika is modem Nasik which is about 76 miles to the north- 
est of Bombay. During the reign of the Satavahana kings of 
^naHxa, N asika was a stronghold of the Bhadrayaniya School 
Oi Buddhists (Luder’s list. Nos. 1122-1149). 

Vijaya, son of King Sihavahu of Lalarattha in Western 
Naggadlpa. India, was driven out of the kingdom of 
, _ ' his father. He with his 700 men was 

thrown into the sea in boats. Their wives also shared the same 
late. Vijaya with his followers landed in the Naggadlpa and 
women in the Mahiladipa. Vijaya with his men again 
«aned from Naggadlpa and reached Supparaka and thence 
went to Slhaladipa {Mr., p. 60). It is interesting to note that 
Yuan Chwang speaks of a kingdom in the north-west India 
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Khuramala, a sea. Merchants who set sail from Bharu- 
_ kaccha had to go through the Khuramala 

rtiis, eter— KhirramSIa. sea> Here, it is stated, fishes with bodies 
like men, and sharp razor-like spouts, dive 
in and out of the water (Supparaka Jataka, Jat., Vol. IV). 

R -. , , A river in the Surattba country (Jat., 

Vol. Ill, p. 4C3). 

Here the water is sucked away and rises on every side, and 
Valabha-mukhn Sea. tIlQ water tllU3 sucked away on all sides 
rises in sheer precipices leaving what 
looks like a great pit (Jat., IV, p. 141). 

Nalamsla Sea It had the aspect of an expanse of reeds 

or a grove of bamboos (Jat., IV, p. 140). 
Nriavaijna-Kuaamala It bad the appearance of a field of com. 

Sea- (Jat., IV, p. 140). 

The Hingula pabbata is in tbe Himavanta.pa.desa (Jat., V, 
' Mount... — Hi Abu 1. P- Hiuglaj U Bituated at the el- 

tremity of the range of mountains in 
Beluchisthan called by the name of Hingula, about 20 miles or 
a day’s journey from the sea-coast, on the bank of the Aghor or 
Hingula or Hingol river near its mouth (GD., p. 75). 



CHAPTER IV 


DAKIvIIUJAPATHA OR THE DECCAN AND 
THE EAR SOUTH 

According to the Brahmanicnl tradition as contained in the 

Itad.rto. Kr>vjT,mImSn>»3 D»t,hiri5p»t!.» U tho 
region lying to tho south of JUflhijmatl 
{' Muhi^matyah mrata\i Dakshinupathah ’) which has been iden- 
tified with MSnuh&tS on tho Narmada. From tho definitions 
oi Madhyadc&a as given by Vofii?tha nnd Daudhaynna (I, 8 ; 
I, 1,2, 9, etc., respectively) it seems that the DakshinSpatha 
region lay to tho south of FaripTitro which is generally identi- 
fied with a portion of the Vindhyas. Tho Dharmasaatra of 
Manu seems, however, to corroborate tho boundary as given by 
tho Sutra writers, for, from Manu’s boundary of tho Sfadhyadcla, 
it is evident that the Southern Country or the Dakshina jana- 
^>ada lay to tho south of tho Vindhyas (see onto: Boundaries 
of the Madhyadcia). 

Tho Buddhist tradition as to tho northern boundary of tho 
Dakkhinapatha is, however, a bit different. The Maliuvagga 
nnd tho Divyuvadilna seem to record that tho Dakkhina jana- 
pada lay to tho south of tho town of Satakannika, a locality 
which has not yet definitely been identified (see onto : Boundaries 
of Majjhimadesa). The Vinaya Pitaka, however, uses tho term 
DakkhinKpatha in a much narrower senso (Vol. I, pp. 195, 190; 
Vol. II, p. 298) nnd refers to it os a region confined to a remote 
settlement of tho Aryans on the Upper GodSvarl. Buddha- 
ghosa, the celebrated Buddhist commentator, defines Dakkhina- 
patha or tho Deccan as tho tract of land lying to the south of 
the Ganges (SMV., I, p. 265) and was tho same as Dakkhina 
Janapada. As we have already pointed out that from the 
prologue of Book V of the Sutta Nip5ta, it appears that tho 
Dakkhinapatha lent its name to the region through which it 
passed — i.e., the whole tract of land lying to the south of tho 
Ganges and to the north of the river Godavari being known 
(according to Bnddliaghosa) as Dakkhinapatha or the De ccan 
proper (cf . Vinaya-Mahavagga, V, 13 ; Vinaya-Cullavagga, XII, 

The region lying south of the river Godavari seems to have 
been little known to the early Buddhists; and it seems that 
the earliest intimate knowledge of the geography of the country, 
now known as the Far South, was' acquired not earlier than 
the suzerainty of Asoka. Ceylon, to the early Buddhists, was 
undoubtedly known, but the island was reached more often by 
sea than by land. 
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Vidyadharas. Arakata or Araka]! is the same kind of 
geographical name as Farnkatn, Bhojakata, etc. Phonetically 
it 13 the same name os modern Arcot. Prof. I). R. Bhandarkar 
is of opinion that tko Sora of Ptolemy (cf. Arcati regia Sora) 
* can easily be recognised to be the Tamil Sora or Cboda \ 

In the Dhammapadattliakatba (Vol. I, p. 83), there is a 
. reference to the city of AraarSvatl. It is 

mar ‘ stated that the Buddha in one of his 
previous births na a brahmin youth named Sumedhft was born 
in that city. It is identical with modem city of Amaraoti close 
to the rivers of Dharanikotta (a mile west of ancient AmarSvatl 
on the Krishna famous for its ruined stupa). 

A brahmin youth after completing his education at T&kka- 
. , sllil (Tnxila), then a great seat of learning, 

An< hr* a. came to the Andhra country to profit by 
practical experience (Jut. I, pp. 35G £F.). The people of Andhra- 
de^a, i.e., the Andliras, are also referred to in the Rock Edicts 
V and XIII of Asoka as a vassal tribe. Andhradela is tho 
country between the Godavari and the Krishna including the 
district of Krishna. Tho capital of tho AndhradeSa seems to 
have been Dhanakatakn which was visited by Yuan Chwang. 
But the earliest Andhra capital (Andhapura) was situated on 
tho Telavaha river, identical probably with modem Tel or 
Telingiri both flowing near the confines of tho Madras presidency 
and tho Central Provinces. (PHAI., p. 100 and f.n. 4). 

References to the Bhoja country in Pali Buddhist Iitera- 
_ . turo are not uncommon. In the Samyutta 

Bho,a Country. NikSya (Vol. I, pp. 61-62) we find mention 
of a R?i named Rohitassa Bhojaputta, as also of sixteen Bhoja- 
puttas in a Jataka story (Jat., I, p. 45). Bhoja coincides with 
Bexar or ancient Yidarhha, and Ghammaka, four miles eowth- 
east of Elichpur in the Amaraoti District. 

In the Barhut inscriptions (Barua and Sinha, pp. 7 and 27) 
there is a reference to Bhojakata. The Sabhaparva of the 
Great Epic {Chap. 30) mentions Bhojakata and Bhojakatapura 
as two places in the south conquered by Sahadeva. If Bhoja- 
kata be the same as Bhoja or Bhojya of the Puranas, then it 
must be a country of the Vindhya region. The expression 
Dandakyabhoja in the Brahmanas may indicate that the Bhoja- 
kata was either included within or within the reach of Dan- 
daka. It is clear from the Mahabharata list that Bhojakata 
(identical with Elichpur) was distinct from Bhojakatapura or 
Bhojapura, the second capital of Yidarbha (modem Berar). In 
the Khila Harivamga (Visnu Purana, LX, 32) Bhojakata is 
expressly identified with Vidarbha. 

In the inscriptions of Asoka (R.E. XIII) the Bhoja-Pitini- 
kas are referred to. They undoubtedly held the present Thana 
and Kolaba districts of the Bombay Presidency. 
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The ColaraUha is in Southern India. We are told in the 
Colarattha. MahSvamsa (pp. 166, 197 foil.) that the 
■■ ‘ Damilas who once invaded Lanka came 
from the Co] a country in Southern India. In the same chroni- 
cle we read of Damija named Elara who ruled over Ceylon and 
was noted for his piety and justice. The Damilas were, how- 
ever, driven out of Lanka by DuUhngaminl, the greatest king 
that ever ruled over the island. 

In the Rock Edicts H and XIII of Asoka, Coda is men- 
tioned as an unconquered frontier kingdom (amta avijita) along 
with Pandya, Satiyaputra, Keralaputra, Tambapanni and the 
realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja. 

The Colas are mentioned in the Yartikas of Katyayana as 
well m in the Epics. Cola or Coda is Tamil Sora and is prob- 
ably identical with Sora (cf. Sora Regia Arcati) of Ptolemy. 
Yuan Chwang’s record of the Chu-li-ye or Jho-li-ye country is 
most probably with reference to the Cola country, but he des- 
cribes Chu-li-ye as a wild jungle region. The Coja capital was 
Uraiyur (Sanskrit Uragapura) ; and their principal port was at 
Kaviripattanam or Pug&r on the northern bank of the Kaverl. 
In the Akitti Jataka (J&t., IV, 238) as well as in the 
T . Ceylonese chronicles, Dipavamsa and the 

uamiiaraUha. Mahavaiiisa, mention is made of the 
Damilarattha or the kingdom of the Damilas. The Damilas 
are, however, identified with the Tamils. Kaviripattana was 
a sea-port town in the Damila kingdom which is generally 
identified either with the Malabar coast or Northern Ceylon. 

The place is mentioned in the Barhut inscriptions. The 
location of the place is, however, un- 
Gola or Gula. known. The Puranas mention Gulangula 
a9 a country in the Deccan. 

Keralaputta is referred to in Rock Edicts II and XIII of 
Asoka along with the Coda, Pandya, 
Keralaputta Satiyaputra, Tambapanni kingdoms of 

the Far South. Asoka was in terms of friendly relations with 
these kingdoms. Later on the country came to be popularly 
known as the Cera kingdom whioh lay to the south of Kupaka 
(or Satya), extending down to Kannati in Central Travancore 

™mp U rLedSoS&»ra, Coirg Halator and part, 

of Mysore with perhaps the northernmost portion of Travan. 

Pali literature throws little light on the history or 
Early Pah literature KaUAgara „ ha . 

Kalinga. inscriptions of Asoka tell ns that Asoka 
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Edict I, it appears that a KumUra was In charge of Kalinga 
with Ids headquarters at Tosali (Tosala) 1 * * * or SaraSpa. 5 

In *ho llSthigmnphii inscription wo oro told that King 
Khuravcla brought back to his realm, from Anga-Magadha, the 
throne of .Tina which had been carried from Kalinga by King 
Nanda. It appears from tho record of Khuravela'a 8th regnal 
year that KhSravela stormed Goratthagiri, a stronghold of the 
Magadhan array in tho Barabar hills, and caused a heavy 
pressuro to be brought to bear upon tho citizens of RSjagaha, 
the earlier capital of Magadha. From tho record of the 12th 
regnal year, it appears that King Kh5ravela also compelled 
King Bahasotimita of Slagadha to bow down at his feet. 

Khuravcla has been described in his own inscription as 
KalihgSdhipati, and in the inscription of his chief queen as 
Kalinga Cakkavattl. TliO nsthigumpha inscription clearly 
shows tliat tho capital of Kalinga during tho reign of KhUravela 
was Kalinganagara which lias been satisfactorily identified with 
Mukhalingam on the VamSadharS and the adjacent rains in 
Ganjara district, Madras Presidency. 

According to the Mahftvastu (Scnart’s Ed., Ill, p. 361) 
Pantapura which is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as a city of 
tho Kalii'iga country was a capital city. Evidently it was the 
capital of the Kalinga kingdom (according to Mahavastu), and 
existed ages before the Buddha (Jut., II, p. 307). * Probably it 
is tho Dantapura where Krishna crushed the Kalingas (Udyoga- 
parva, XLVII, 1883); Dandagula or Dandaguda, the capital of 
Calingcc, mentioned by Pliny ehowB that the original form was 
Dantakura and not Dantapura’ (CAQI., p. 735). 

According to the RaghuvamSa (IV, 3S-43) the Kalinga 
country lay to the south of Vahga beyond the river Kapisa 
(modem Kfisai on which stands Midnapore) and stretched 
southwards so far as to include Mt. Mahendra (portions of the 
Eastern Ghats above the river Godavari). According to the 
Mahabharata (Vanaparva, CXIV, 10096-10107) the ancient 
Kalinga country seems to have comprised modem Orissa to the 
south ol the Vaitaranl and the sea coast southward as far as 
Vizagapatam and its capital was Rajapura (6antiparva, IV). 
According to the Kurma Parana (II, XXXIX, 19) it included 
the Amarakantaka hills. (CAGI., pp. 731-735). 


1 « Tosali (variant Tosala) was the name of a country as well as a 
city. L^vi points out thatjthe Gapdavyuba refers to the country (Jana- 

pada) ot " Amita Tosala** in the DakshinSpatha, “where stands a city 

named Tosala.’" In Brahmanieal literature Tosala is constantly associated 

with (south) Ko3ala and is sometimes distinguished from Kalinga The 
form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. Some medieval 
inscriptions (EP. Ind. IX, 236; XV, 3) refer to Dakshina Tosala and 
TJttara Tosala * (PHAI., p. 191.) 

* For the identification of SarnSpa, see IA., 1923, pp. 66 ff. 
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In the Veseantara Jataka (JSt., VI, p. 514) ive are told 
Dnn^ivittha, tbo village of Dunnivitthn was a 

p ‘‘ bralimnnagama in the Kalingarattha. 

unka is referred to in the Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and 
Punks. Sinha, p. 14). It is Pulika of the Maha- 

t, . bharata, Purika of the Khila-HarivamSa 

Saulika of the Puranas. In the Puranas, this 
x , uc : ec _ ln the li3t of countries of the Deccan. In the Vayu, 

, "^hrnanda and the Agni, it is mentioned before Dandaka, 
o- m tao Vamana, it occurs after Dandaka but before 
2 (Wkk ftf . ® Kbibi-Harivam^a (Vi^nupurana, XXX VIII, 
“ 1C , c )ty of Purika is placed between two Vindhya 
♦i *rvJ n . ear blShi^matl and on the bank of a river flowing from 
the Eikshavanta mountain. 

The Pamdiyas (Pandyas) are mentioned in the R.E. II and 
Pam^iyas. m of Asoka. Their country lay outside 

« , . the southern frontiers of his vast kingdom. 

. ‘ricndly terms with the Pamdiyas who had probably 

, Kingdoms, one including Tinneveliy on the south and 
nf 113 I &r north as the high lands in the neighbourhood 

the Coimbatore gap, the other including the Mysore State. 

".the Mahavamsa we read that Vijaya, King of Ceylon, 
amed a daughter of the Pandu King whose capital was 
ladhurg, or Mathura in southern India. Madhura (Dakshina 
Juathura) is Madura in the south of the Madras Presidency. 
Another capital was probably at Kolkai. The rivers Tamra- 
parni and Kritamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 

In Kharavela’e inscriptions, we have mention of a place 
Pithudaga founded by the former kings of Kalinga 

— and known by the name of Pithudaga or 

Pit hud a, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle 
of grass. 

■ v ^thudaga is the same as Sanskrit Prithudaka and Pithuda 
JS but a shortened form of Pithudaga. In the Gandavyuha we 
find a reference to Prithurashtra, which is evidently not differ- 
ent from what Ptolemy in his Geography calls Pitundra which 
is but the Greek form of Pithunda. 

Prof. Sylvain Levi draws our attention to the story of 
Sanmdrapala in Sec. XXI of the Jaina Uttaradhyayana-Sutra 
in which there ia mention of Pithunda as a sea-coast town 
reminding us at once of IChara vela’s Pithuda-Pithudaga and 
Ptolemy’s Pitundra. 

Prof. Levi says that Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the 
interior of Maisoha between the mouths of the two rivers 
Maisolos and Manadas, i-e., between the delta of the Godivari 
and the Mahanadl nearly at an equal distance from both. It 
would, therefore, be convenient to search for its location in 
the interior of Chikakole and Ivalingapatam, towards the course 
of the river Nagavatl which bears also the name of Languliya. 
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Edict I, it appears that a Kumiira was in charge of Kalihga 
with his headquarters at Tosali (Tosala) 1 or Samapa. 5 

In ‘ho HfithigumphS inscription wo are told that King 
Kharavela brought back to his realm, from Ahgn-Magadha, the 
throne o! .Tina which had been carried from Kalihga by King 
Nanda. It appears from tbo record of KhSra vein's 8th regnal 
year that KhOravela stormed Goratthagiri. a stronghold of tko 
Magadhnn aTmy in tho Barabar hills, and caused a heavy 
pressure to be brought to bear upon tho citizens of Rajagaba, 
tho earlier capital of Magadha. Erom the record of the 12th 
regnal year, it appears that King Kharavela also compelled 
King Bahasatimita of Magadha to bow down at his feet. 

KhUrovcla has been described in his own inscription as 
Knlmg&dhipati, and in the inscription of his chief queen as 
Kalihga Cakkarattl. TliO HathigumphS inscription clearly 
shows that the capital of Kalihga during the reign of Kharavela 
was Kalihganagara which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Mukhalingam on the VatnSadhara and tho adjacent ruins in 
Ganjara district, Madras Presidency. 

According to tho Mahavastu (Scnart’a Ed., Ill, p. 301) 
Dantapura which is mentioned by Yuan Chwang as a city of 
tbo Kalihga country was a capital city. Evidently It was the 
capital of tho Kalihga kingdom (according to Mahavastu), and 
existed ages before the Buddha (Jat., II, p. 3G7). * Probably it 
is tho Dantapura where Krishna crushed the Kalihgas (Udyoga- 
parva, XLVII, 1883); Dandagula or Dandoguda, the capital of 
CalingtD, mentioned by Pliny shows that the original form was 
Dantakura and not Dantapura* {CAGI., p. 735). 

According to the Raghuvaro$a (IV, 38-43) the Kalihga 
country lay to the south of Vahga beyond the river Kapisa 
(modem Kasai on which stands Midnapore) and stretched 
southwards bo far as to include Mt. Mahendra (portions of tho 
Eastern Ghats above the ri ver G odavari). According to the 
Mahabhfirata (Vanaparva, CXIV, 10096-10107) the ancient 
Kalihga country seems to have comprised modem Orissa to the 
south of the Vaitarant and the sea coast southward as far as 
Vizagapatam and its capital was Rajapuia (6antiparva, IV). 
According to the Kurma Parana (II, XXXTX, 19) it included 
the Amarakantaka hills. {CAGE, pp. 734-735). 


\ « Toaali (variant Tosala) was tho name ot a country aa well as a 
city. I^vi points out tbot;th© GandavyOha refers to the country (Jana- 
pada) of “ Anuta Tosala" in the DakshinSpatha, “where etanda a city 
named Tosala.” In Brahmamcal literature Tosala is constantly associated 
with (south) Kosala and is sometimes distinguished from KaJinga Th 0 
form Tosalei occurs in the Geography of Ptolemy. Some mediaeval 
inscriptions (EP. Ind. IX, 2S0; XV, 3) refer to Dakshina Tosala and 
Tlttara Tosala.* (PHAI., p. 191.) 

s p 0 r the identification of SamSpa, see IA., 1023, pp. efi £E. 
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In the Yessantara Jataka (Jut., VI, p. 514) we are told 
Dopnivittha. t ^ iat ^agc of Dunnivittba was a 
_ ‘ brabmanagiima in the Kalingarattha. 

"urika, ia referred to in the Barhut Inscriptions (Barua and 
Punka. Sinha, p. 14). It is Puliba of the Maha- 

, n . bharata, Purika of the Khila-Harivamla 

ana Paurika and Saulika of the Puranas. In the Pur.lnas, this 
13 included in the list of countries of the Deccan. In the Vayu, 
e Brahmanda and the Agni, it is mentioned before Dandaka, 
while fa the Vamana, it occurs after Dandaka but before 
oruoo ^^u^ a 'Harivamga (Vignupurana, XXXVIII, 

)> the city of Purika is placed between two Vindhya 
Ws. nea r Mahi^matl and on the bank of a river flowing from 
the Rikshavanta mountain. 

The Pamijiyas (Piindyas) are mentioned in the R.E. II and 
Pamdiyaa. Ill of Asoka. Their country lay outside 

the southern frontiers of his vast kingdom. 
Asoka was in friendly terms with the Pamdiyaa who had probably 
two kingdoms, one including Tinnevelly on the south and 
extending as far north as the high lands in the neighbourhood 
of the Coimbatore gap, the other including the Mysore State. 

In the Mahavamsa we read that Vijaya, King of Ceylon, 
carried a daughter of the Pandu King whose capital was 
Sladhura or Mathura in southern India. MadhurS (Dakahina 
Mathura) ia Madura in the south of the Madras Presidency. 
Another capital was probably at Kolkai. The rivers T5mra- 
parni and Ivritamala or Vaigai flowed through it. 

In Kharavela’s inscriptions, we have mention of a place 
founded by the former kings of Kalinga 
i^thudaga. and by the name of Pithudaga or 

Pithuda, which had become, in 113 years, a watery jungle 
of grass. 

Pithudaga is the same as Sanskrit Pnthudaka and Pithuda 
is but a shortened form of Pithudaga. In the Gandavyuha we 
find a reference to Prithurashtra, which is evidently not differ- 
ent from what Ptolemy in his Geography calls Pitundra which 
is but the Greek form of Pithunda. 

Prof. Svlvain Levi draws our attention to the story of 
Bamudrapala in Sec. XXI of the Jaina Uttaradhyayana-Sutra 
in which there is mention of Pithunda as a sea-coast town 
reminding us at once of Kharavela s Pithuda-Pithudaga and 
Ptolemy’s Pitundra. , , 

Prof. Levi says that Ptolemy locates Pitundra in the 
interior of Maisoba between the mouths of the two rivers 
Maisolos and Manadas, i.e., between the delta of the Godavari 
and the Mahanadi nearly at an equal distance from both. It 
would, therefore, be convenient to search for its location in 
the interior of Chikakole and Kalmgapatam, towards the courso 
of the river Nagavatl which bears aLso the name of Languliya 
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The Prilindas are mentioned in Rock Edict XTH of Asoka 
as a vassal tribe along with the Andhras, 
11 lD a4 ' and Bhojas. In a passage of the Aitareya 

Brahmana (VII, 18) the Pulindas are mentioned along with the 
Andhras; in the Puranas (Matsya 114, 46-48 and Vayn, 45, 
120), however, they are mentioned with the Sabares and are 
referred to as Dakshinapathavasinah together with the Vaidar- 
bhas and the Dandakas. The Mahabharata (XII, 207, 42) also 
places the 'Pulindas, Andhras and the Sabares in Dakshina- 
patha. Pulindanagara, the capital of the Pulindas, was 
situated near Bhilsa in the Jubbalpore district of the Central 
Provinces. The Pulinda kingdom must have certainly includ- 
ed Rupnath, the findspot of one version of Asoka ’s Minor Rock 


Edicts. 

Satiyaputta is referred to in Rock Edict II. It has been 
differently identified by different scholars. 

Satiyaputta. Some identify it with Satyabrata-Kshetra 
orKanchipura (e.g., Venkateswara, JJt.A.S,, 1918, pp. 541-42), 
others (Bhandarkar and Aiyangnr) with Satpute, still others 
(Smith, Asoka, p. 161) with Satyamangalam Taluk of Coim- 
batore and yet others (E. J. Thomas, J.R.A.S., 1923, p. 412) 
who prefer to identify it with Satyabhumi, a territory which 
corresponds roughly to North Malabar including a -portion of 
Kasergode Taluk, South Canara. 

Suvarnagiri is mentioned in Minor Rock Edict I (Brahma- 
anna-iri. text) of Asoka. _ It was a viceregal 

& ° ‘ seat of Asoka's provincial government in 

the Deccan and here a Kumara was posted as Viceroy. It is 
difficult to identify the ancient Suvarnagiri. Hultzsch (C.I.I., p. 
XXXVIII), however, identifies it with Kanakagiri in the Nizam's 
dominions, south of Maski, and north of the ruins of Vijaya- 
nagara. Dr. H. C. Ray Chaudhuri thinks that * a cluo to the 
location of this city is probably given by the inscriptions of 
the later Manryas of Konkan and Khandesh, apparently the 
descendants of the southern Viceroy (Ep. Ind., Ill, 130), As 
these later Maurya inscriptions have been found at Vfida in 
the north of the Thana dUtrict and at WSghll in Khandesh, it 
js not unlikely that Suvarnagiri was situated in the neighbour- 
hood. Curiously enough there is actually in Khandesh a place 
called Songir.’ (PIIA1., p. 195, f.n. 3.) 

Isila was another seat of government in the Dcccan 
ruled over by a Mahamatra. Isila is not yet identified, but 
mav have been the ancient name of Siddipura. 

Thera Rakkhita was sent as a missionary to Vanavusl for 
tho spread of Buddhism there (Mv.,Cliap. 

VanavSst. XII). During the Buddhist period as 

also afterwards, Northern Canara was known as Vannrftsl. 
According to Dr. Buhlcr. it was situated between the Ghats, 
Tungabhadra and Barod3. Tho Slsanaranisa (p. 12) also 
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refers to a country called Vanavasi which, however, is identical 
tnth the country round Frome in Lower Burma. 

According to the Snrnbhanga Jataka (Jat., V, p. 132) it is 
Bh»s.x«ku *tc — a river near tte Kavi ^ha forest. The 
Godavari. Godavari is considered to he one of the 

,, _ holiest rivers in Southern India, and had 

us source in Brahmagiri situated on the side of a village called 
•iryamvaha which is twenty miles from Nasika. 

The river Narbuda is referred to in the Kakkatn Jataka 
Narmada or Narbuda H, p. 344) as well as in the Citta- 

Sambhuta Jataka (Jat., IV, p. 392). It 
rises m the Amarakantaka mountain and falls into the Gulf of 


In the Samkhapala Jataka (Jat., V, p. 162) we are told 
nun cm** — that the Mahimsaka kingdom was near 

Caaddau * the Mount Candaka. It is stated that the 

_ r _ Bodhisatta built a hut of leaves in the 

Mahirasaka kingdom, near the Mount Candaka, in a bend of the 
nver Kannapanna, where it issues out of the lake Samkhapala. 
it is the Malaya-giri, the Malabar Ghats. 


Ghanasela. 

V. p. 133). 


In the southern country in the kingdom 
of Avanti is the Ghanasela mountain 


Park*, 

JnnftJe 

kSrafiSa. 


The DandakaranSa is mentioned in the 
Milindapanho (p. 130). According to 
Mr. Pargiter, it comprised all the forests 
from Bundelkhand to the river Krishna. 

It is referred to in the Milindapanho (p. 130). According 
K&linp - «- to Cunningham, the Kalingaranfia lay be- 

gara na. tween the Godavari river on the south- 
west, and Gaoliya branch of the Indravati river on the north- 
west (CAGI., p. 591). According to Rapson, however, it was 
between the Mahanadi and the Godavari. (Ancient India, 
P- 116.) 



CHAPTER V 

RRACYA OR THE EASTERN COUNTRY 


The Pracya country lay to the ea3t of MadbyadeSa, but as 

Boundaries the eastern boundary of the Madhyade&i 

changed from time to time, the western 
boundary of the Pracya country consequently diminished. 
According to Va§i§tha, Baudhayana, Manu, and the Kurmari- 
bhaga, the Pracya country lay to the east of Prayaga. But 
according to the Kavyamlmamsa, it was to the east of Benares 
(' Varanasyah paratah Purrs deSah while according to the Com- 
mentary on the Yatsyayana Sutra, it lay to the east of Ahga. 

According to the Buddhist tradition recorded in the MahS- 
vagga and Divyaradana, the western boundary of the Purva- 
dela 8hrinked still more; and extended to Kajangala (Maha- 
vagga) or Pundravardhana (Dvd.). According to Yuan Chwang 
as well the western boundary of the Eastern country extended 
up to Pundravardhana. 

The Samantapasadika (pp. 96-97) tells us that Asoka 
requested by King Devanampiyatissa of 
etc. Ceyi on 8en t a branch of the Bodhi-tree to 
Ceylon. It is said that Asoka from PSta- 
liputta taking with him the branch, crossed the Ganges by boat, 
and then traversing the Vinjhatavf, reached Tamalitti, a great 
seaport town of the time. It was from this port that the 
branch of the Bodhi-tree was taken to Ceylon on a eea-going 
vessel. Tamalitti is modern Tamluk. It was formerly on the 
mouth of the Ganges. It is now situated on the western bank 
of the Rupnarayana, formed by the united stream of the Silai 
(Silawati) and Dalkisor (DvarikeSvnrl) in the district of Mdna- 
pore. Tamalitti (Malitthiyaka) is also referred to in the 
Ceylonese Chronicles (Dv„ p. 28 ; Mr., p. 93). 

In the Mahovamsa we find a reference to the kingdom of 
v „. Vanga and of its King Sihababu. Siha- 

K bahu’s son Yijaya transplanted a new 

kingdom in Lanka or Ceylon. In the Wilmdapanho (p. 359) 
wo read of sailors going on boats to Vanga. The Vafiga tribe is 
also mentioned in the Mahavagga of the Anguttara Nikaya 
(I p. 213). There is a doubtful mention of the Vanga tribe in 
the Aitareya Brahmana. But it is probable that the name 
Upasena Vangantaputta had something to do with the Vanga 
kingdom. In the Dipavamsa (p- 54) the reference is to Vanga, 
i e the Vanga tribe or people and not Vanga. 

’ *' Vanga is, however, identical with modem Eastern Bengal. 

It did not stand as a name for the entire province as it does 
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VardhamSnapura is referred to in the Dipavamsa, p. 82. 

Ynr.Miaw.Kn... It i3 the Vordhamana or Vardhnmana- 
pura ’ bhukti of later inscriptions, and is identi- 
cal with modem Buxdwnn. 

According to the Moharagga, Kajangsla formed the west- 

KajanpalA crn boundary of the PiirvadeSa. It is 

J e the Ka-chu-wen-ki-lo of Yuan ChwaDg 

and is to he located somewhere in the Rajmahal district. It 
is the Kayahgala of the Commentary on the Romapalacarita. 



CHAPTER VI 


CEYLON, BURMA AND OTHER FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES 

In the Buvcru JSt3ka (Jfit., Vol. Ill, p. I2G) we find a 
reference to a kingdom named Baveru. 

O’oneH.., Prort-c... W e are told that there existed a trade 
Baveru. **' * **""* relation between Baveru and India. The 
journey was through water. Baveru is 
identified with ancient Babylon. 

Some of the Thciia whose verses arc preserved in the 
, 7 . . ThcrTgathi were born in the city of 

luns ' Q " Ilatiisuvatl. The names of those therfs 
are: Dhammadinnli, Ubbiriya and Sell (Therl G.C., pp- 16.63, 
Cl). It is difficult to identify HamsSvatl with any known 
locality in India though it is generally known that there was a 
place somewhere in India. There was also a city of this name 
in Lower Burma, and tho city is said to bo identical with Pegu. 
The thcra Mahinda, son of Asoka tho Great, was instru* 

_ mental In spreading Buddhism in Lanka - 

LankBdlpa. dipa. The Dlpavamsa. the Mahavatrm 

and other works give a history of tho kingdom of LankS. It is 
modern Ceylon. 

The tberas Sona and Uttaro arc said to have propagated 
1 _ . Buddhism in Suvannabhumi, which is 

avap^a unu. identical with Lower Burma (Pegu and 

MsswlwAva U«.txiste). Awwding to tko Sa.^woa,vatnsa (p. IQ) 
Suvannabhumi is Sudhammanagore, that is, Thaton at the 
mouth of the Sittaung river. 

Tambapanni is mentioned in Bock Edicts H and XIII of 
Asoka as one of the Prachaznta de^as 
p along with Coda, Pandya, Satiyaputta, 

Keralaputta and the realm of Amtiyako Yonaraja with which 
Asoka was in friendly relations. Dr. Smith, however, identifies 
the word to mean not Ceylon but the river Tamrapami in 
Tinnevelly (Asoka, 3rd ed., p. 162). But the more correct 
identification is Ceylon which was meant in ancient times as 
Parasamudra (Gk. Palsesimunda, Ind. Ant., 1919, pp# 195 . 96 ) 
as well as Tamrapami (Gk. Taprobane). Ceylon was converted 
by an Asokan mission headed by Mahinda. 

Asoka maintained friendly relations not only with Ceylon 
and the Tamil powers of the South but also with kings of 
countries outside India. They were Antiochus Theos, King of 
Syria and Western India (Amtiyako Yonaraja), and even with 
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the kings and neighbours to the north of tlio kingdom of 
Antiochus where dwelt four kings named severally Ptolemy 
(Turamayo), Antigonoa (Aratikini), Magas (Maga orMaka), and 
Alexander (Alikasudara). Ptolemy Philadelphos was King of 
Egypt, Magas wa3 King of Cyreno in North Africa, Antigonos 
Uonatns was King of Macedonia, and Alexander was King of 
Epmis (Pock Edict XIII). Some think (J.R.A.S., 1014, pp. 
043 fl.) that Alikasudam of the Rock Edict XIII is Alexander of 
Corinth, son of Cratcrus and not Alexander of Epirus. 

Anurudb&pura is mentioned in the Dlpavamsa (pp. C7, 

AnurBdhftpur.. , cl °>' 11 ,l " > ^P' 10 ' ° f 

Ceylon, hut it is now in rums. 

Naggadlpi is mentioned in the Dlpavariisa (p. 65). It 
Xsggndlpa. was probably an Island in the Arabian 
Sea. 

Dvammandala is mentioned in tho Mahavaiiisa (p. 77). 

D«»ra«r>d.l* r,c " ,ho OutoApabtatA mountain 

v (Mihintalo), east of AnurSdhapura. 

Tho Pullndas are mentioned ns a barbarous tribo dwelling 
»v „ , . in tho country inland between Colombo, 

Kalutara, Gallo and the mountains (Mr., 
Geiger, tr., p. 60, noto 5). 

Ambattbala is mentioned io the Mahavamsa, p. 102. It is 
..v , immediately below tho Mihintalo moun- 

Amb.tthiila. ta|0j ftyloJ. 

Besides these, there aro a number of references to count- 
ries and places of Ceylon of lesser importance. They have 
all been noticed and identified in Geiger’s translation of the 
Mahuvamsa. 

Kalvani, a river in Ceylon (Jat., 
mrtn, Ukti.Tigici, Vol. II, p. 128). It is modem Kadani- 

* 8 y *' 51 ’ Ganga. 

KadambanadI is mentioned in the Mahavaiiisa (p. GG) 
whereas tbo Dipavamsa refers to the same 
K&damba Nad.. rivcr aa Kadambaka (p. 82). It is identi- 
cal with the mpdem Malwatte-oya which flows by the ruins of 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. . . . , 

(Mahavaiiisa, p. 268)— It is the modern Kirinda-oya m 
the southern province of Ceylon where is 
located the Panjalipabbata. 

(Mahavaiiisa, p. GG)— It flows seven or 
eight miles north of Anuradliapura, Cey- 


Karinda Nadi. 


OambhTra Nadi. 


Ion. 


Ceylon. 


(Mahavamsa, p. 290)— It is the modern 
Kalu-oya river in Ceylon. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 82)— identical with 
the J 


Mahawasliganga river in 
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(I)lp.iram>.i, p. ;5nml .Mnhlrmi.M, p. 10)— It iiprolaMp 
the modern K«ndiy#-Ka((u tans in the 
province of Ceylon. 

200)— It Trflft built by Kins Dhltusctu 
by banking up the river Ka|u-oya or 
Conanndl. 

(M«h3rmim, p. 100)— 11 i< n lank n“ r 
Mah.'ig.lma, Ceylon. 

(Mnti&vwiwa. p. 321)— It i< the modem 
Minneriya, a tank near rojonnaniwa. 


Dfghavlpi. 

(MahSv.niivi, p, 

KUsvIpl or KaWtfii’ 

Ti««T» r i- 


Ceylon. 


I. .Moeolalai, 
— >l»}«ya. 


(PlparnrhM, p. CO and Mahuyawm, 
p. CO)— It is central mountain region m 
the interior of Ceylon. 

(Dlpavanua, p. 101 and Mah&vaw«a, p. 275} — It is outsido 

... the north cate of the ruined city of Ann* 

Ath.^ri. rudhapanif Ccj’lon. 

(Dlpavaibsa, p. 89 and Mab&vftrhsa, p. 102)— It is the 
filial. Ota. northern' peak of the Mihintalo mountain, 

Ceylon. 

(Dlpavamsa, p. 81 and Mahivamsa, p. 130)— It « tno 
r , 1 — later name of tho Missaka mountain, 

Cctiyapobbata. Ceylon. 

vwbfla^otlor Mm2" It is the modem Jlihintale mountain 
kapabUta (Maha- east of Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

VAruaa. p. 101). 

(Dlpavamsa, p. CD and Mnh&vamsa, p. 120) — It stretched 
v , between Mah5mrghavnna where now the 

an an JIoliSvih3ra Btands, and the southern 

wall of the city of Anurudbapura, Ceylon. 

{Mnhiivnrosa, p. 10) — It stretched south 
of tho capital city of Anuradhapura, 


MabKmoghavBTia. 

Ceylon. 


(Mahavariisa, p. 172) — It was situated 
on the summit ol a rock not very far from 
the Cittalapabbata monastery, Ceylon. 

(Mahuvamsa, p. 107) — It was situated 
outside the eastern gate of the city of 
Anuradhapura, Ceylon. 

(Mahavazhsa, p. 324) — It was a vihara 
in Anuradhapura. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 172) — It was located in 
South Ceylon, north-east of Hambantota. 

(Mahavamsa, p. 322) — It was situated 
near the Abhayagiri dagoba in Anaradha- 


Pathama Cetiya. 


TbupSrSma vihEro. 
TissanJabavibSra- 


Jetavanaviharo 
pura, Ceylon. 
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ascertain what kind or kinds of cetiyas these were; but it is 
lkin S to note that most of them were denoted to com* 
mepaorate a name or a relic. The Gautama-nyagrodha caitya, 
33 possible to imagine, refers to a nyagrodha tree shrine 
™ waa worshipped by Buddhist devotees. We have 
abundant references of tree worship in Buddhist art and lit- 
nf th c” tte railinga of the Barhut Btupa, and on the gate-way 

ne banchi stupa, we have relics representing sacred trees being 
^ people; and nyagrodha is the tree under 
cicnGotama attained sambodhi (enlightenment). The Makuta- 
andhana cetiya must likewise refer to a sacred spot where the 
ead-gear band or the lock of hairdress of the Buddha after he 
ad cut it off with his sword was placed, and which had thus 
a * ai ned a sanctity. In the early days of Buddhism when the 
worship of any image of the Buddha had not yet been sanctioned, 
it had been the custom to worship objects — the Bodhi tree, 
locks of hair, foot-prints, Dhamma-cakka (wheel of law), the 
alms-howl or the like that had once been - associated with him. 
in fact on the rails of the Barhut stupa, there are reliefs 
representing these objects being worshipped by the people. 
The Makutabandhana Cetiya is referred to in the Dlgha NikSya 1 
as belonging to the Mallas. Every tribe and janapada had 
cetiyas or Bacred shrines of their own which they were required 
to honour, worship and support. The Mahaparinibbana Suttanta 
of the Dlgha Nikaya informs us thus : • The Vajjians will surely 
prosper as long as they honour, esteem, revere and support 
Vajjian shrines (Vajji-cetiy&ni) in town or country’. 2 The 
Buddha while staying at the Sarandada cetiya at Vesall taught 
the Vajjians the seven conditions of welfare. 8 The Sarandada 
cetiya thus seems to be a vihara or monastery of the Vajjian 
tribe. The Makutabandhana cetiya 4 had probably the honour 
of having been the sacred spot where the body of the Master 
was burnt. For the Dlgha Nikaya asserts, ‘ the object of the 
gods is to carry the dead body of the Blessed One to the 
Makutabandhana, a cetiya of the Mallas, where the body of the 
Master will be burnt.’ 6 The same authority refers to tho 
Capala cetiya in detail, and relates how here the Buddha 
thwarted an attempt of Mara, and also rejected tho rest of his 
natural term of life consciously and deliberately. 8 It seems 
that the Capala cetiya was a vihara shrine; and our assumption 
seems to he a correct one trhen ire iind a mention of tho san>/> 
shrine in tho Divyavadana* which informs us thus: ‘the 
Master asked Ananda to go to the Capala shrine where tho 


l It is » rire* Buddhistic cit.ya (P.TS D.cUonwy, r 

s DN.. II, p •" 


Ibid 

lOt) 
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dwelling anti the Buddha also directed him to 
e a those members assembled in the assembly-room of the 
monastery (Upasthanasala). That the Sarandada cetiya referred 
,? a ?y e cannot but mean a vihara is clear from a reference in 
the Anguttara Nikaya 1 wherein it is stated that the five 
nmnnmtt £ ccha -™ once assembled there when a talk arose 
,, n,,® 3 *. ?^ out the getting of five jewels which cannot be 

easily got in this world. 

,t a reference in the Samyntta Nikaya, 2 it 6eems that 

The n a ^f ,Utta ce ^ a °f Vesali was a vihara or monastery. 
mJH Jo, rf was ^ en Beated ia this shrine which was situated 
5“ between Kajagaha and Nalanda. The Buddha lived 
addressed ®°tamaka shrine at Vesali and there he 

it fnllv thus: ‘I shall teach Dhamma knowing 

miracle^ / teach it with cause (sanidanam) and 

red to >•* ^ ^me shrine has been refer- 

bahlv -t +r,J 6 Texts 4 to mean an open shrine, pro- 

coramcjitntnp' ^ >een re terTed to as such by the 

and Gotami ° *^ e ^ammapada who writes that the Udena 
Peonlp hf>i‘nrr f a J e . ca ^ ed tree shrines (rukkhacetiyani). 
witlf dm tem ^ cd > desirous of becoming free from fear, and 
The two 8 fe‘ ,° f getting sons take refufe in these shrines * 
Dinha Nikavi c S tave also been referred to in a passage of the 
of life rw had taken upon himself seven rules 

Udena shrine on^h W f a l tha !: he would n0 t go beyond the 
south the SatfiTT,!, 8 c? the Gotamaka shrine on the 

the BawSS “S,® (or Sattambaka) shrine on the west, and 
the position of B ,°? nort h* This passage indicates 
mal £ at v3l. °The Mani- 

where the Master dwelt^ for some°t ? of Mambhadda yakkha, 
description to have been a viharWh ? £ 3 ° Beema from ,t3 

also seems to have S a B hSn^f^ ne ‘ ^ ^gg^ava cetiya 
occasion the Buddha dwelt^ith the tjTe ® ° n an ? th , er 

cetiya near the pleasure garden of SS^ US ^ Supatittha 

where Bimbisara, King of MaeadL - De ? r 

the congregation of monks.® This ^ vlto . » h 

also been a vihara. 1 3 a must invariably have 


i AN., HI,p. IC7. 

* VT., (S.B.E.), II, pp. 210 foli. 
t DN., Ill, pp. 0-10. 


S’.. II, p 220. 


* AN.. I. p 270. 

* Wi C- Ill, p . "10. 




dakkhinena VesfUij-am Gotamakum n&ma c' 

pneebimena Vosiliyarn Satlambam ndma cetivam v- 

uttarena \ eeSLj-arn Bahuputtani nSraa t^L "a!,kuS?y’ 

SN., I. p. SOS. 

» AN- IV, pp. 216-!?. Cl. Dh. C., VoL III, pp. Jt 0 a 
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JStakns also refer to several cetiyas. Thus in the 
preamble to the Mnnikantfia Jutaka, reference is made to the 
"ggajaya cetiya 1 where Buddha dwelt for some timo and 
na ?*t , t0 . 0 Bhikkhua the Manikantha, the Brahmadatta 
ana the Atthisena Jatakos. 2 It seems from the context of the 
reference that tlio cetiya wa3 something of the nature of a 
or n But & most important reference as 

i?.,.. different kinds of cetiyas is made in the preamble to the 
Ivaunga-bodhi Jatnka wherein the Buddha is said to have stated 
to Ananda that there were three kinds of cetiyas, cetiyas for a 
relic of the body, a relic of uso or wear, and a relic of memorial. 
By the first was probably meant a Btupa or dagoba; by the 
second was meant any shrine that was built for worship of 
a howl, a piece of robe or similar things, and by the third was 
meant any shrino to commemorate an incident or name. The 
preamblo to the same Jutaka states that in reply to a question 
of Ananda a3 to whether a cetiya could bo made daring a 
Buddha’s lifetime, the Buddha replied that cetiyas for a relic 
of memorial could be mado when a Buddha would attain 
Nirvana; but cetiyas for a relic of memorial were improper 
because the connection depended on the imagination only. 
But the great Bodhi tree used by the Buddhas was fit for a 
shrine, were they alive or dead. 3 Notwithstanding this injunc- 
tion with regard to commemorative cetiyas, there were never- 
theless cetiyas made for a relic of memorial of which instances 
have already been cited above. Cetiyas were made in respect 
of much more trifling objects too ; for instance, it is recorded 
that when Gotama had finished hi9 bath just before he was to 
take the food offered by Sujata, hundreds of thousands of devas 
came to the river to pick up flowers in order that they mig 
raise cetiyas over them and worship them.* These cetiyas 
undoubtedly refer to stupas. The Mahavastu refers to a 
Vahudeva Caitya which seems to be a cave-dwelling or ® 
shrine. 8 The Apadana mentions two cetiyas namely, uumma- 
cetiya and Sikhicetiya (pt. I., pp. 72 and 255). Tke l)ham- 
mapada commentary refers to a shrine called Aggalava where the 
BuSdha is .aid .0 haye 


who listening to the Master’s ^ s , me 

in the fruition of the first stage of sanctification Thesame 
authority refers to a golden cetiya (Suranna cet.j . that u_as 
being biilt for Kass.pa Buddha who was endowed mth ten 
potentialities. Members of the good families of Benares mth 
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cart-loads of food came to the cetiya to do the work of 
labourers. 1 The golden cetiya can only refer to a stupa shrine. 

In tbo Samantapas5dikS (commentary on the Vinaya- 
pi{aka), the Sasanavariisa, the Mahabodhivamsa, the Datha- 
vamsa, the Cujavamsa as well as the Sammohavinodani (the 
commentary on the Vibbanga) and the Manorathapuranr (the 
commentary on the Anguttara Xikaya) there are references to 
a large number of cetiyas of Ceylon. The shrine which was 
built on the spot where the Thenw first -alighted in Cevlon is 
called the Pa{hama cetiya, 8 which probably refers to a stupa 
or dagoba. A pious Samanera once put three stone slabs to 
form steps to the courtyard of an akasa cetiya (sky shrine) 
which probably refers to a tree or stupa shrine.* The’ Buddha 
along with 500 Bhikkhus is said to have visited the Mahaeetiya, 
Dlgbavapi cetiya, and KalyanI cetiya * which probably refer to 
stupa or vihara shrines. The Thuparuma' cetiya which is a 
vihara shrine still exists. The same authority refers to a cetiya 
near Anuradhapura where some Theras descended from the 
sky, 5 as also to a golden cetiya built by prince Uttara. 6 The 
golden shrine probably refers to a stupa which in Ceylon came 
popularly to be known as a dagoba. The Kanfaka cetiya was 
visited and circumambulated by As'oka before entering the 
city of Anuradhapura 7 ; this cetiya in all probability refers to 
a stupa or tree shrine round which there must have been a 
pradaksina (padakkhina) courtyard. The Sammohavinodani 
enjoins upon all visitors to a cetiya to go thrice round it and 
worship it. 8 It i3 apparent from this statement that there wa8 
probably a passage of circumambnlation round each shrine. 
The Sasanavamsa refers to several cetiyas, e.g., the Pada 
cetiya,® the Katana 10 cetiya and a host of others, but it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain the exact nature of these cetiyas. The 
Uahabodh i varii sa refers to the Dlghavapicetiya and Silacetiya 
(p. 132), which were visited by the Buddha before he went to 
the continent of India. The Mahacetiya was also visited by 
Asoka where he saw a thera worshipping and saluting it with 
flowers (Samantapasadika, Vol. I, p. 101). This great shrine 
acquired a great sanctity as it was saluted by a large number 
of monks every day in the evening. In fact salutation to the 
Cetiyas is a religious duty of a Buddhist. We read m the 
Sammohavinodani (p. 292) that a thera who is free from sins 
salutes a great shrine. Even the sight of a shnne is considered 
to be auspicious (Sammohavinodani, p. 34 S : Cetiya das sanam 


a Dh. C., IV, p. 64- 
S MV., XIV, 44-45 verses ; 
s MV., 22, verse 26. 

S Ibid., p. 79- 
T Ibid , 1. p. 82. 

9 SV..P- IIS. 


Cf. SamantapiaSdikE. I, p. 79. 
« SBrnantapSsSdjkS, I, p. 89. 
« Ibid , III. p- 544. _ 

8 S&mmohavmodanl, p. 349. 

10 Ibid., p- 91. 
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sattham). The Dathavamsa mentions Culamani cetiya which 
must have referred to a stupa or dagoba ; for it is described 
therein to have contained within it an excellent golden casket 
in which had been placed the lock of hair of prince Siddhartha 
which he had cut off with a sharp Bword, and which had been 
taken by Sakka. 1 The same authority refers also to the 
Kaly5.nl, Thupa, and Thuparama cetlyas of Ceylon. 2 The 
Thupa cetiya from its very name seems to have been a stupa or 
dagoba shrine; whereas the Thuparama, again from its very 
name, was m oat probably a, vihara, shrine. In the Manoiatha- 
puranl reference is made to two cetiyas, the ikasa cetiya (i.e., 
the cetiya erected by Inda, in the sky on the hair of the 
Bodhisatta cut off on the bank of the river Anoma) and the 
Mahacetiya worshipped by a minister. 3 Both the shrines seem 
to refer to stupas or dagobas. The Culavaihsa also refers to a 
large number of cetiyas of Ceylon. Thus it states that the city 
Of Ceylon was once decorated up to the Ambathala cetiya. 4 
Elsewhere reference; is made to the Mafigala cetiya to the north 
of which king Upatissa built a thupa, ah image and a room for 
keeping the image. 6 Mention is also made of the Bahumangala 
cetiya, the three great cetiyas,® the Amala cetiya, 7 the Hema- 
valuka cetiya where an anointment ceremony was performed, 8 
the Ratanavaluka cetiya where meritorious deeds were per- 
formed 9 and the Ratanavali cetiya which was very extensive. 10 
Another cetiya is said to have been destroyed by the Damijas. 11 
It is difficult to ascertain exactly the nature of these cetiyas, 
but moat of them, it seems from their contexts, were stupa 
shrines. 

That the cetiyas also referred to assembly halls as distin- 
guished from Btupas and viharas is illustrated by extant rock-cut 
Buddhist assembly-halls at Nasik, Bhaja, Karle and other 
places. These assembly-balls are still known as Caityas or 
Cetiyas. These halls are, in fact, rock-cut caves of an apsidal 
form with a Bmall dagoba or stupa at the end of the apse, 
in front of which there was the pillared hall for the assembly of 
worshippers. The viharas which were either rock-cut or struc- 
tural were rather of the nature of dwelling halls whereas tho 
stupas were of the nature of a hemispherical, and later on, 
cylindrical dome. 

Thus it is natural to take the term, cetiya as the most 
general name for any sanctuary which can well stand for a stupa, 
a vibHra, an assembly hall, a tree, a momorial stone, a holy 


» Dsthsvatnsa (B, C. I-aw's edition), p. 0. 


* Ibid , pp. 12.13. 

5 Manorathapuranh Sink*! 69 ® P- -07. 

4 CV., I, p. 6 {CetiyatobalbalS ySva nagarain aSdhu KHjjiya). 

6 Ibid., I.p. U. * Ib,d » b P- 27- 

7 Ibid., I, p. 53. 8 Ibid-, I, p. 131. 

» Ibid . II, p. 383. 16 Ibid., II, p. 11 Ibid., II, p. 338. 
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relic or object, or place, or cren an imago. In fact, it may 
mean any shrine, particularly associated -with Buddhism, of 
any character constructed for purposes of worship or honour, or 
esteem and regard, Kern is, therefore, right in saying that all 
edifices having the character of a sacred monument are Caityas, 
but not all Caityas are edifices . 1 


t Kent, Manual ol Indian Buddhism, p. 01. Eliot thinks that in Bud- 
dhist times the Cetiya became a reliquary or cenotoph generally located near 
a mon astery and buttou ndod by a passage for re veren 1 1 al eircumambulat ion. 
(Hinduism and Buddhism, VoL II, p. 172.) OrQnwedel and Burgess, on 
the other hand, think that the term, caitya is applied to a monument or 
cenotaph, and in a secondary thrine to a temple or shrine containing 
a Caitya or dhatugnrbha. The Caityas or dagobas, they think, are an 
essential feature of temples or chapels, there being a passage for circum- 
ambulation round the Caitya or cetiya. According to them the term Caitya, 
however, applies not only to sanctuaries, but to sacred trees, holy spots 
and other religious monuments (Bnddhist Art in India, pp. 20-21). R. C. 
Childers in lus Pah Dictionary (p- 102) means, by the term cetiya, a 
religious building or shrine, a temple, a thupa or Buddhist relic Bhnne, a 
sacred tree or a tomb. Cetiyangana means an open courtyard round a 
cetiya. Cf. the P.T.8. Dictionary * Cetiya \ p. 101. 
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Abhayagiri, 72 
Abhayagiri dagoba, 72 
Aeiravatf, XVII, 35, 36, 42 
Afghanistan, XXI. 

Africa, North, 71 
Aggalava, 46, 77 

Aggidatta, 8, 17 
Ahicchatra, 18, 19 
Ahoganga pabbata, 40 
AirSvati, 36 
Ajatasattu, 4, 6, 10, 11 
Alakananda, 39 
Alasanda, 61 
Alexander, 71 
Alikasudara, 71 
Alinas, 61 
Alwar, 19 

Amarakantaka hills, 64, 67 
Amaravati, 62 
AmbSlakavana, 44 
Ambalatthikft, 16 
Ambnlivana, 44 
Ambasanda, 23, 42 
Ambatthala, 71 
Ambavana, 44 
Amin, 18 
Amtiyako, 70 
Anathopiijdika, C 
Andhakavinda, 11, 23 
Andhapura, 24 
Andbavana, 44 
Andhradesa, 62 
Andhrae, 33, 60 
Anga, 2, 7, 10, 49 

Anga-Magadha, 8 
Aoga Yairocimi, 7 
Afijana, 65 
AOjanavana, 44 
AnomS, 30, 40, 65 
Anotatta, 42, 05 
AntaravedI, XX, XXI 
Antarvedi, 1 
Antigonos, 71 
Antigonoa Gofiataa. 71 
Antiochus Theos, 70 
Anupiya, 24 
Anupiya-ambavana, 44 
AnurSdhapura, 71, 72 
Aparagaya, 23 
Aparagoy&na, 2 
Apor&nta, XX 
AparRntaka, 60 
Arabian Sea, 71 
Aralcatapura, 61 
Ar&njara, 40 


Aritthapnra, 61, 62 
Arrian, 37 
Asikanagara, 21 
Asinila, 56 

Asitamasa, 56 

Asitanjana, 62 

ASmaka, 21 . [66, 7 ( 

Asoka, riii, xiv, xvi, 10, 26, 65, 62 
Asokfirama, 46 

Assaka, xv, xvi, 3, 4, 7, 21, 22, 40 

Assakanna, xvi 

Assakenas, 21 

Assam, rri 

Assapura, 8, 24 

Atharvaveda, 3 

Atranji, 33 

Anmi, 36 

Avanti, xv, 3, 7, 22, 23. 60, 61 
Avanti Dakshinfipatba, 22 
AyodhyB, 5, 23, 24 
Ayojjha, 23 
A-yn-te, 24 
Alavi, 24 
Ananda, 8, 74 
Aryavarta, xx, 1 


Babylon, 70 
Bachmati, 36 
BadankS Afirama, 42 
Bahadagojatirs, 20 
Bandbula, 15 
Barabar hills, 64 
Baroda, 66 
Bagmati, 30, 37 
B Ah ud 3, 36 
Babuka, 36 
BAhumatr, 36 
BAranasi, 3, 7, 15, 30 
B&vari, 4, 21 
BSveru, 70 
Belavng*ma, 2-'» 
Benares, 1, 4, 69 
Bengal, xx> 

Berar, xxl 
Bets- a, 35 
Bhaddiya, 25 
Dhagavanpur, 30 
Bhaggas, 33 
BhalAnasas, 61 
BhapdagAma. 25 
Bharn. 23 

Bharnkaccha, 60. 67 
Khtgft. 79 
BhAgalpur, 6 
Bhtratavanha, xvi 
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Bheaaka]Svana, 40 
Bhiaa, 33 
Bhoja country, C2 
Bho^akata, 62 
Bhojanagara, 71 
Bhojas, 66 
Bbrigu, 67 
Bhrigukaccha, 67 
Bibikftnadikala, 23 
BimbisSra, 6, 10, 11, 70 
Bimbisirapuri, 9 
Birbhum, 34 
Black Forest, xx, 1 
BodhagayS, 1 
Bodhi-tree, 69 
Brahma vaddhana, 3 
Hudson, 19 
Buddha, xiii, 3, 4 
Buddhagayfi, xv, 20 
Buddhagboaa, xiii, xvi 
Bundelkband, 67 
Burhn Hapti, 36 
Burdwan, 69 
Burma, xiv, 70 


Caitya, are Cttiya 
Cambay, Gulf of, 67 
CampS, 6, 7, 8, 15, 37 
CampSnagara, 6 
CampSpura, 8 
Cana™, South, 66 
CandabhSga, 42 
Can daia, 67 
Capo Comorin, xviii 
CankSpabbnta, 27, 37 
CStuma, 23 
CSvala. 41, 55 
Cedi-vishaya, 10 
Cetirattha, 10 
Cctiya, 2,41,74 fl. 
AggBlava, 24 
Akasa, 72 
Bahuputta, 46, <4 
CSpala, 40, 74, 75 
DighavSpi, 73 
Gotamaka, 46, 74, 76 
Gautamanyagrodha, 74 
KftlySni, 73 
Kan (aka, 78 
Maha.78 

Makutabandhaaa, ,4, .5 
Markata-hrada-tira. 47 
Fathama, 72, 78 
Ratn5vaII, 79 
Sattamba, 46, 74, 76 
SSrandada, 74, 7 o, «6 
sns.73 
Suvanna, 77 _ 
ThupSrSma. 73 
TTdena, 46, 74, 76 
Vahudeva, 77 


Cetiyapabbata, 71, 72 
Ceylon, 6, 8, 70. 72 
Northern, 63 
Chad dan 13, 36, 42 
Chambal, 19 
ChandabhSgS, 65 
Chatravatr, IS 
ChSnimatf, 36 
Chikakole, 65 
Chitiyaon, 37 
Chojas, xvi 
Chorus, xvi 
Cikula, 57 
Cinarattha, 27 
Cis-Satlej States, xxi, 49 
Citrafcuja. 39 
CittakGta, 40 
Cittala,*41 
Cittalapabbata, 72 
Cochin-China, 7 
Coda, 70 
Coimbatore, 65 
Cojarattha. 63 
Colombo, 71 
Corapabbata, 41 
Corinth. 71 
Crateros, 71 
Cutcb, xxi 
Cyreno, 71 

£)abha, 25 
Daddarapura, 21 
Dakkhinagin, 43 
DakkhinagirinhSra, 47 
Dokkhipakuru, 17 
Dakkhmgpatha, 4, 44, 48, 00 
Dakshinakosala, 23 
Dakshi nSpatha, xv, xix, 3 
Dakshinapathavaal, C6 
Dalkiaor, 63 
Damilarattha, 63 
Damilas, 63 
Dandagula, 61 
D and aka forest, 3 
Daadakahiraiiaa, 41 
Dandakappaka, 6 
Dandakaranna, 44, 67 
Darulakaa. 66 
Dantapora. 7 
Dasarpa, 25, 26 
Deccan, 62, 66 
Devadaha, 28 
Devanampiyatissa, 63 
Dhabala, 36 
DhammapSlagBma, 25 

Dhanakat&ha, 62 
Dhumela, 36 
DlgbarSpi, 72 
DnahadvatT, 18 
Dopnivittha, 65 
DvSrakS, 50 
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Dvsramaij^als, 71 
Dvarikelvan, 63 

Eder, 6S ' 

Egypt, 71 
EkanSiS, 20 
EkaaSIS, 2G 
Eni, 30 
Epirus, 71 
Erakaecba, 26 
Etwah, 24, 33 

Fa-Hien, xv 
Farokhabad. 18 
Fatchgarh, 33 
Furrukhabad, 19 
Fyzabad, 24 

GaggarB, 8, 37 
GaggarSpokkharanT, 7, 37 

Gambhiranadi, 71 
Gwvdak, 30, 37 
„ Chota, 37 
GandhamBdona, 37, 41 
Gandhara, xvi, 3, 26, 49, 50 
Gang*, xvii, 1, 35, 30, 42 
GafigS-yamuaa, xix. 

Ganges, xx, xxi, 36, 38, 39, 48 
Can.] am, xxi 
Gautama, Buddha, xviii 
Gaya, 8. 23, 20 
Gayfi-^Irea, 41 
Gbaaasela, 67 
Gharwal, 39, 42 
GbSgi, 37 

GhositSrSma, 17, 47 

Gijjhakuta, xV, 9, 38, 41, 42 

Gifij ftkavaaatba, 47 

Ginbbaja, 8, 9 

Ginbraja, 8, 9 

Girinagara, 5S 

Giriyek hill, 41, 42 

Girnar, 58 , „ 

Godavari, 4. 21, 22, 4S, 60, 64, 67 

Gogra, 37, 39 

Cnkmca, 36 

Gola, 63 

Gomeda, xvi 

Gonaka uadi, 7i 

Gorakhpur, 36. 37 

Gotama. xv, 4l 

Gotama Buddha, xvii 

Gujarat, xxi 

Gula, 63 

Jlabddavasana. 27 
Jdambantota, 72 
J3atns5vati, 70 
JJastinBpur, 19, 24 


| Haatmopura, 39 
, Hatthigama, 15, 27 
Hatthipura, 24 
I liatthisutta, 4 
Hazara, Cl 
1 Hazaribagh, 34 
Himalaya, 19, 49 
Himavanta, 33, 40, 41, 42 
Himavantapadeso, 27, 43 
I Hingula, 59 
Hiranfiavati, 37 * 

• Hiranyavati, 14 
Hwiseng, xiv 
Hyderabad, xxi 

Iccb&nahgala, 27 
IcchanangaJavanasanda, 44 
Ikkhumatr, 33 
Ipdakuta, 42 
IfldasB.la, 42 
ladrasdS cave, 31 
Ifidravati, 67 
Inscription — 

Allahabad Pillar, 61 
Bebistun, 50 
Hathigumpha, 21, 22, 34, 48, 61, 
64 

On the Niglwa pillar, 29 
Rummindoi pillar, 29 
Sborkot, 52 

Isadhara, xvi 
Isigili, 9 
Isigihpassa, 42 
Iaila, 66 
Isipatana, 26 

Isipatana Migadftya, xv, 4 
I-taing, xiv 

Jsmbu, xvi 

Jambudipa, xvi, xvu, xviii, $, 17 

Janakpur, 31 

JanastbSna, 57 

JantugSma, 27, 37 

JatilaB, 17 

JayS, 36 

Jatiyavena, 45 

Jetavana, 33, 44, 47 

Jetavanaloka, 37 

JetavanavihSra, 72 

Jivaka, 11 

Ka-cbu-wen-ki lo, 2, £n. 1, 28 69 

Kadamba, 42 ' 

KadambanadT, 71 
Kaddamad aha, 37 
Kaeiam-Gadga, 71 
Kail ash, 39 
Kajangala, 2. 28, 69 
Kakanthis, 37 ’ 
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Kakutth*. 37 
Kalandakaniv*p*, 43 
KalaaJglraa, £3 

KUing*. xv. Jtl. 7. 31. 63. 411, B 
Kalmga war, 10 
Kalingapatam. 6' 

Kalliigaratlha, 63 
Ki]uir». 7 1 
Kaly&ol, 71 
Kamboj. xii 
KmliO]*, 3. 38 
Kamm&«o*.lh»inma. |7 
KaxafiUUnigM*. IQ 
KarnpiHaraitka, 13 
K alcana, 55 
Kandrya-kattu. 73 
Kankhal, 3i * 

KanVhlrevata, 6 
K»rioxmupiU. 35 
KAwamuodalau 43 
KanoJ, 33. 38 
Kapil ihvayapur*. 38 
KapIUpura, 28 
KuplUvMtu. XV, 6. 8. 35 
KapDai atlbu, 3. 8. 13. 24. 28, 23. 36. 

43 

KappAsiyavtna'ao'U, 43 
K»nndanadi.7l 
Karte, 70 
Kama!. 18 
Kaacrgode, 06 
Kashmir, 40 
KiUI, 2. 3. 6. 7. 21 
Kasia, 37 
Klimlr. xvi 
K Aim! ra. 52 
KanspaklrSina, 47 
Kaui&mbl, 16 
KausikI, 30 
KlTcrl, 63 
Kivinpattaaa, 63 
Kayangala. DO 
K&kamdi, 27 
KAWgiri, 42 
K&lakSr&ma, 47 
KBlakavana, xx, 1 
KUasilK, 42 
K8Iav*lag«niaka. 27 
K»l»vHpi, 72 
KBligang*. 33 


KWing*r» aa “’ 67 
K*mpily». 18 
KSfiehipura, 68 
KSravika. xvi 
Jvebuka, 37 
KedSra.39 
Keralapatro, 63 
Keralaputta. 63. *0 
Kesapotta, 30 
Ke taka vans, 45 


Krtun?*tl, 37 
Khanijagiri, xiv 
Khandwh. 66 
KhlnurnaSl, 0 
Khlrartla. 61 
Kh'ma 38 
Khemaratf, 30 
Khnfnaduua. 25 
Khujatimduka, 27 
Khurarnlla, CO 
KJmikAlt, 37 
Kir&ta*. 33 

Vvi» V gr/iarr/ , 6 

KollU, 03 
Kolaaagara, 32 
Kolkal, G5 
Kon Seaman a, 23 
Konkon. xxi, C8 

K cm ala, 2, 3. 4. 5. 13. 17. 31. 33. 61 
Koaala. Dakkhioa, 0 
KonaJa, U tiara. 6 
K oo run. 35 

Krwambf. 15, 17. 23. 35 
Koaika. 42 
KmiU, 37 
Kotig&ma, 13, 29 
Krakucandra, 23 
Krmufiea. xvj 
KriahpX, 44. 57, 67 
KritamllA. 65 
Kudawa Nadi, 36 
Kukkura, 42 
Kukkutapabbata, xv 
Kukkutlr&ma, 47 
Kurnira, 04. 00 
K umtiha vatin agara, 3 
Ku.n&la. 38 
KatjdAdhtinavana. 23 
Koraraghara, 22, 23. 42 
Knru. 3 

Kuril country, 8 
Kurudlpa, 52 
Kurukshetra, 18, 40 
Kurus, 10 

Kusinagara, xv, 26, 37 
KoainSrA, 3. 14. 15, 16, 23, 37 
KQtSgSra, 13 
KOtagSrasAls, 38. 47 


La-fa-ni grove, 29 
LambacCIaka, 3 

I^nks! 63. 69 
Lankidipa, 70 
Latlhivana, 45, 76 
LSiorattha. 57, 58 
Liagtilija, 65 
Licchans, 10, 12, 13, 76 
Lumbini, 29, 45 
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Nrwal. 24 
Nfefiva, 30 
Nlghra pillar, 20 
NigrodhOrKflia, 47 
NlUJanH, SO 
Nn»ro!jn».ku»am«!a, 59 
Nimar, 22 
NUAl.hu, M 

Ori***. xJv, xxl 

PUcInATaiinA, 43 
Palau ndi, 30 

p«kthM. et 

P&flrlllA, 3 

DakkhlQA. IB 
UttATS, 18 
pAflcSla*. 10 
PoflchSnA. 39 
I'wvUn, 0 
PAMolipabbata. 71 
Fankaohl, 6 
PJtra/uirmidra. 70 
Panbh*i«k*rilniA. 47 
raarnadi. 3, 4. 0. 13 
raatnadi-koaAta, 8 
Pat ScSrS, 0 
PathaMra. 39 
Patna, 8 
Pftindiya*. W 
Fapdya. 70 
Plp^yaa, xlv 
PBqinl, 12 
Psnipat. t8 
P#np»tra, x* 

PAtaligSma, 15 
PStaliputta, 10, II, 43 
PV»6, 

PSvSrikambavana, 45 
Pegu. 70 
Feahawar, 40, 50 
Pbalika. 43 

ripphftl)guh8pabbat«, 43 
ripphabvana, 25, 32 
PjprawA. 29 
Pithuda, 65 
Pithunda, 65 
Pitundra, 65 
PokkharasSdi, 4 
Fotali. 21 
Potana, 7, 21 
Potanagaia, 21 
PrabhivaU. 38 
Pradyota, II 

Pramod*. 26 . _ . 

PrayBga, xi*. xx, 1. 3, 4. 30 

gg?2£S.« 
S££7& £*■*« 


PubblrSma, 47 
Tupar. C3 
PulimlanafftrA. M 
Puhnda*, (A, 71 
Puiylra, xvi 
Fupdriw, 33 
PupdavarUhiuia, 2 
Pup Irnvan lh ana, 33, 69 
Punjab, xxi 
Puppharatl, 3, 32 
1 ’links, 65 
Purvadraa, 69 
I’tuhkara, xri 


Raj atapabbata, 43 
Ramraa, 3 
Raid pur Dcoriya, 32 
JUtbakAra, 39. 42 
Ilntnarall, 30 
RatihapAla, 17 
Rawalpindi, 49. 50 ,* 
llawanhrad, 51 

Rljagaha, 8. 8. 0, 15, 16. 29, 31, 33, 
39. 70 

RAjamafljari, 30 
RSjapura, SI, 01, 65 
Rajgir. 8. 41 
Rtjmahal district, 09 
Ripti, 5. 23. 30, 38 
RAmagangS, 38 
RSmagSma. 21 
Rikahavanta, 65 
Rohanta, 38 
Rohipl. 39 
Romka, 7, 59 
Rudra Himalaya, 42 
Rudradiman, 69 
RudrSyana. 53 
Rummindef, 30 
Rummindet pillar, 29 
KupaSrSyapa, 69 
RupnStb, 68 


SadSnJrS, 30 
Sabeth-Mabeth. 5 
Saka, xv. 

Sakkara, 23 
Baku! a, 33 
Salslagftra, 47 
Salalavatr, 2 
Sambalpur, xxi 
Samfcasaa, 33 
Sara kiss a, 20, 33 
Samodragupta, 81 
SamudrapSU, 65 
Sankara, 36 
Santa! Paragsnas, 34 

SappasofdikappabhSra, 43 
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fiapplol, 33 

Sarabha, xvii, 35, 39 4-* 
Saramatl, 33, 42 
Banurwatr, sjj, 1, |s, •» 49 
Sarayil, 6, 0, 23, 3(5 
Satadni. 39 
Satakanruka, Cl) 
Katiyaputta, CO. 70 
SatUipannlguhl. 43 
Batyabhutnl, CO 
Satyabrata-kihctra, CO 
Sauvrra, CO 
5.3 

Saketa. C, C. IS 
Siltya, C » 

Situ, 4 

S Havana, 40 
Sal indy a, 33 
Satmala, xvi 
Slma^dma, 39. 32 
SMchi atOpa, 75 
Slnu. xvjii 
SS ruipabbataJ 43 
30 

S*pug«. 33 

Sinputta, 34 . , 

Sitodilca, 69 ' 

SStputB, CO 


Shahfibad dUtrict, 25 
Sets, 70 

SenBpatigSma, 33 
Scng-ho-pu-lo, 2 1 

SenyBputa, 68 
Betapabbata, 43 
Setavya, 5. 33 
BcwSlik, 39 
Bhahebgunj, 20 
Bhorkot, 62 
Sill a, 14 
Sihab&bu, OS 
Sibatadipa, 67. 68 
BlhappapSta, 42, 55 
SIhapura, 24, 58 
Sikhandl, 50 
Silai, 68 
Silakdia, 72 
Sflavati, 28 
Simbali, 30 
Siinsapfivana, 40 
Sindh, 60 
Sindh u, 42, 65 
Sindhu Sovfradesa, 8 
Smeru, xvl, 43 
Birmur, 30 
Sirpur, Ci 
Sittaung, 70 
Sivapura, 62 
Sivi, 20 

8kandagupta, 63 


SobbavatF, 33 
.Sonapat, Is 
Song.yun, xj v 
Sotthivatinagara. 1(5 
hriviutl, 23 
SrTpura, 61 
StnrSjya, 53 

Sudarsanapura, 22 
Sudassana, xvj, 3” 
Sudhanunanagarm 70 
- SuiKU, 77 

Sukhiraatl, 16 
Sulakeahapa, 30 
SumBgadh*. 39 
SumanS, 6 
SumsumKra bill 23 
Buifa«urn4rngiri, 43 
SuimumSraginnagara, 33 
8nnakkhatta, 14 
Sundariks. 39 
Sunfdha, 14 
Supatlttha, 70 
SuppSraka. 57 
SOraaena, 3 
Surundhana, 3 
Sutanu. 39 
SuvappabhGmi. 70 
ouvariijagfri, CO 
5. Buvappaguha. 43 
Bavaijnapabbata. 43 
Sovlra, 68 
Syria, 70 

Takkaails, 49, 60. 62 
TakahaSria, 49 
Tamaai, 69 

Tambapapni, 03 , 

Tamluk, 00 

Tanasuliya, 34 

Tapodfi, 0 

Tarai, 30 

Taoliva, 29 

Taxila, 4, 60 

Timalitti, 69 

Tamralipti, xv 

Tamraparni, 70 

Thipa district, CO 

TelavSho, 24 

Telingana, xxi 

ThGpSrSma, 79 
ThGpSrSma vdiSra, 72 
Tidasapura, 53 
TUaura, 29 
Tinnevelley, 70 
Tirabhukti, 30 
TissamahavihSro, 72 

Iissavapi, 72 

Tiyaggala, 42 

Toranavatthu, 6 
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Toaali, 6i 
Tra van corn, xxi 
Trivent. 36 

TulSdhirapobbftta vih&ra, 47 
Tu ngubluuira, 66 


UbbiriyK. 70 
Udayagiri, xvl _ 

Udtcya, xx 
Udraa, 33 
Ugganagara, 31 . 

0h*. 40. 51 
Ujjain. 33. C2 
Ujjenl, 22. 47 
UkklcelS. 34 
Ukkattbs, 5,33 
Ukkatihanagara, 4 
UtlatM. 33 
UtumpS. 23 
Unao district, 24 
Up aka, 4 

Utxwena VangSntaputta, 63 
.Upatiaa.79 
Upotissagftma. 31 
Upavattana, 40 
Uraiyur. 03 
Uruvelakappa, II 
Uruvilva. 33 
Usinart, 31 
Cairadhaja. 2, 31 
TJatragm, 2. 34 
Uskabaxar, 23 
Uttarakoaala, 23 
Uttarakuru, 17, 52 
UttarspailcSla, 24 
Uttar8patha<3ix, 3, 43 


Valdila, 35 r 

Vaigai, 65 
Vaigi. 21 
VairSt, 19 
ValiSlr, 12. 25, 45 
V&iSyanagara, 35 
Vaiji. 3 r 

Vajjis, 10 

Vaiabhsmtikha, 09 

Valabhi, 56 
Varnsa, 3 
Varbsadhara, 04 
Vam4as, 16 


Van ft v Ha 7, 66 
Vanga, C9 
Vacgaa, 33 

Va&kapabbats, 1 1 

Variks, 31 

Varanavalf, 3 * , 

Vard ham Knap ura, C9 
Varendra, 22 
VaasakJra. II, 14 
Vaiumatl, 0 - 
V8lnk8rfma.47 
WbMra, 9, -43 
.Vedisa, 35 k 

' WJugaraa. 23 
Velukiujlaka.' 40 
Veluvana, 28, 40 
-VenuvagSnia. 35 
Vepulla, 0, 43 
Vrraiiia. 35 ‘ 

Vcralij*. 4 

Vealli. p, |3. 15.21. 47 
Vetsanagara, 35 
Vetaranl, 40 
Vethadipa. 25 
Vettavatr, 35, 40 
Vidarbha. xv, xvj 
Vidfha, 7, 30, 35 
Vidhav*. 40 
Vidiii, 35 
Vijaya, 6.5, 68 
Vijayanagar, CO 
Vinasana, xix, xx. 1 
Vinataka, xvi 
Vindhyaj, 1 
VinjhSlavi, 40 
VirStariagara, 19 
Viaskhi Jligiramuto, 0 
ViaSnina, SI 
YitamsS, 42, 55 


Yamuna, xvii, xx, 1 «0, 35, 37, 40,* 
42 

Yavaraajjhaka, 35 

Yona, 5o 

Yonaka, 55 

Yonaraja, 63, 70 

Yuan Chwang, xix, xv, 68, Cl, 64 
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